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Preface 


That Yeats before he was twenty-one should have discovered 
ancient Ireland one day and ancient India the next, as it 
almost seems, is not really so extraordinary. In the late nine¬ 
teenth century these two civilizations were suddenly, thanks 
to the patient work of many gifted scholars, available to poets 
in the West. Yeats saw, with eclectic and yet shrewd enthu¬ 
siasm, that both might help him to express himself, and even 
perceived—as no one had before—that they might be related. 

Consequently, as Dr Naresh Guha points out, Yeats was 
among the first writers to turn eastward for substantive as 
opposed to merely marginal effects. He was followed by Ezra 
Pound, who among many enthusiasms shared that for Tagore; 
and then by T. S. Eliot, who studied and quoted from Sanskrit 
texts; even the Beatniks have sought to combine western 
nervousness with Oriental ‘wise passivencss.’ 

While Yeats was introduced to Indian religion and philo¬ 
sophy after leaving high school, it was the arrival in Dublin 
of Mohini Ghatteijee, the Brahmin and Theosophist, in 1885 
(when Yeats was twenty) that helped give ‘vague thoughts a 
shape* for a young poet to construct or discover ‘a spiritual 
philosophy.* He described his excitement in an essay called 
‘The Way of Wisdom* in 1900. This sense of an overwhelming 
confrontation was renewed twice in Yeats’s later life, by his 
meeting with Rabindranath Tagore in 1912, and by his 
meeting with Shri Purohit Swami in 1931. With these the 
influence was reciprocal, for Yeats helped Tagore a little in 
turning his poems into English, and he collaborated with 
Purohit in translating the Upanisl^ads, 

Naturally Yeats did not enforce Indian doctrine striedy in 



his own work: his quarrels as well as his agreements with it 
became part of his theme. The great poem, ‘Mohini Chatter- 
jee,’ quotes the Brahmin only to add a commentary which 
makes eastern doctrine more Irish. Yeats always respected 
Tagore and Purohit, but he liked to rebuff Asia for its ‘vague 
immensities* while at the same time noting with admiration 
Tagore’s attention to minute experience, and the sharp dis¬ 
tinction in the Upanishads between the temporary and the 
lasting self. Just as the representation of Buddha had been 
modified by the Greek sculptural forms imported by Alex¬ 
ander’s armies into India, so western art might be modified 
by the intrusion of eastern conceptions. Yeats’s lasting interest 
in this juxtaposition is demonstrated in such very early poems 
as ‘Anashuya and Vijaya,’ and in such very late ones as ‘Meru’ 
and ‘Lapis Lazuli.’ 

All these matters are illuminated by Dr Guha. In probing 
so intently Yeats’s associations with India, he has made a 
number of persuasive discoveries of the relation between cer¬ 
tain works of Yeats and the Upanishads, Vedanta, Puranic 
Hinduism, and Yoga. The relations of Yeats with Tagore and 
other Indians are examined here more closely than elsewhere. 
Among many examples, I may mention Dr Guha’s disclosure 
that Yeats’s strange play. The Heme*s Egg^ derives much of its 
Irish plot from Tagore’s The King of the Dark Chamber, Dr 
Guha places these important connections of Yeats in the con¬ 
text of western efforts during the past hundred and fifty years 
to take Indian thought into consideration. 

The effect of Dr Guha’s subtle and informed study is to 
record the most important infiltration that has yet taken place 
between Indian and English literature. Though born in the 
Victorian era, Yeats was predisposed, in part by his Irish 
disaffection from Victorianism, to be the new man through 
whom the eastern as well as western currents must flow. Not 
the least of Yeats’s symbols is this creation of a symbolism for 
himself. In him, as everywhere now in an uncolonial world, 
the hemispheres interfuse., 

RicharIS Ellmann 
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1 Lines they read on 
Brahma’s gateway 


No IMPORTANT English poet ever came to India nor did 
W. B. Yeats. As a matter of fact, he never visited any place 
east of the Adriatic. Even his famous sailing to Byzantium 
was a mere mental construction. And yet, I am convinced, 
no study of his poetry can be complete without a proper 
consideration of his life-long preoccupation with traditional 
Indian thought and literature. India meant much more to 
him than to many Indians. I must not, however, be mis¬ 
understood, because I have no desire to unravel in this proud 
and noble Irish poet an ochre-robed penitent disciple of 
Hinduism. He was no such character. And yet, his pervasive 
awareness of distant India can only be brushed aside or 
mentioned apologetically in a brief footnote to his biography 
if we want to impose our own patterns on the full and complex 
imaginative life that he chose to live. His profound involve¬ 
ment in what India perhaps stood for is conspicuous in many 
of his letters and poems, his early association with the Theo- 
sophical Society, and his moving and perceptive introduction 
to Tagore’s Gitanjali, Many of these relevant letters are of 
course still in private hands and have not been published 
except in excerpts,^ but others are well known and a few 
more can be found at the end of this book. The depth of his 
involvement in unfashionable Indian thought can also be 
guessed from the five important essays he wrote during the 
lofty last years of his life on the books written or translated 
by Shii Purohit Swami. Some important ideas of his personal 
philosophy in A Vision^ composing the background of so 
much of his work, are surely indebted in important ways 
to Indian metaphysical speculation that had reached him 



through the modern votaries of theosophy and through 
diverse other channels. It has been persuasively pointed out 
that for a proper evaluation of his poetry it is primarily 
necessary to understand his symbolism which is not fluid 
but fixed and constant. ^ In tracing the sources of this sym¬ 
bolism much attention has been given by Richard Ellmann, 
Virginia Moore, Margaret Rudd, F. A. C. Wilson and 
others to Platonism, Kabbala, alchemy and Celtic folklore. 
All readers of Yeats’s poetry should feel indebted to their 
scholarly insight. My attempt in this book, however, is to 
investigate how also the so-called vague speculations of 
India and her ancient literature contributed to the shaping 
of his poetic sensibility, and to trace in his work how his 
attitude to these things changed and developed through 
the years. 

The impact on English literature of the Orient in general, 
and India in particular, is not a very recent phenomenon, 
and Yeats certainly is not the first or the only Occidental 
writer to show any marked awareness of the ‘mysterious’ 
East in his work. The process began much earlier. With 
the spread of the British rule in India the Western world 
gradually became thoroughly informed about her history, 
literature, social customs, and religious beliefs and practices. 
The new experience naturally came to be reflected in 
literature, and more and more writers began to use the 
distant romantic Orient as a theme of their writings. It was 
no longer necessary to depend solely on hearsay and strange 
concoctions of exotic stories or supernatural phenomena 
handed out by diverse adventurers and travellers. Even 
before Queen Victoria assumed, on the advice of Disraeli, 
the title of Empress of India, Oriental scholarship began to 
flourish with the love and labour of some learned English¬ 
men like Sir William Jones (1746-1794) and his associate 
Henry Thomas Colebrooke (1765-1837). The new aware¬ 
ness of India among English writers of the nineteenth century 
owes a great deal to the early translations, exegesis, and 
critical writings of these Orientalists, who became active 
12 



towards the end of the eighteenth century. W. B. Yeats was 
affected, however, in an entirely different way than were other 
writers before him. To make this important difference clear 
one should go into some details of the development of Oriental 
scholarship in the nineteenth century and its impact on 
imaginative literature. 

It is necessary here to remember that the printing press 
was relatively unknown in India till the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. As a result, the religious scriptures and 
the whole of the ancient literature of India, written in Sanskrit 
and Pali, had been left for ages in the strict custody of the 
caste-conscious brahmins, the traditional custodians of scholar¬ 
ship and wisdom. The tradition had been esoteric in the 
sense that none of the sacred books, which were naturally 
in manuscript form, were ever allowed to be circulated for 
the uninitiated. The priests had the sole authority to fathom 
their secret meaning, and to interpret them as they wished. 
As for philosophies and literature, only those who could 
spend a considerable number of years attaining scholarship 
at the exclusive centres of Sanskrit studies could hope to 
have a taste of these superior things. With the spread of 
English education the number of these devoted scholars 
naturally declined. The general public had to be satisfied 
with the popular versions of these ancient books, inextricably 
mixed up with local superstitions and crude variations on 
similar themes. Most of those who were lucky to receive 
a Western form of education either neglected their tradition 
or, better still, came to decry it as wretched moonshine. 

This situation changed considerably with the coming of 
English and European Orientalists who not only made the 
study of Indian philosophy and literature a legitimate intel¬ 
lectual pursuit, but for the first time made the genuine texts 
with collations and elaborate exegesis available in print 
to the general readers of both the East and the West. 

Sir William Jones has been rightly called the father of 
Oriental research and scholarship# A Harrovian and an 
Oxford scholar with some modest poetic ambitions, he 
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came in 1783 to Bengal as a judge of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Fort William, Calcutta; and having been 
a linguist, proficient in the Arabic, Persian, and Hebrew 
languages, he at once began to study Sanskrit, India’s most 
important classical l||iguage. The veiy next year after his 
arrival he founded with others The Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
which encouraged important researches in various fields of 
Indian antiquity. The first volume of Asiatic Researches, the 
Society’s journal, was published in 1789. The translation of 
Kalidasa’s ^akuntala or The Fatal Ring was published in the 
same year, and in 1794 came out The Ordinances of Manu, which 
is pervaded, he says, by “a spirit of sublime devotion, of 
benevolence to mankind, and of amiable tenderness to all 
sentient creatures.”® 

He was profoundly impressed by the philosophies of India 
and was of the opinion that the six philosophical schools, 
whose principles are explained in the Dar^ana Rostra, com¬ 
prised all the metaphysics of the old Academy, the Stoa, 
or the Lyceum; and that Pythagoras and Plato must have 
derived their “sublime” theories from the same fountain 
as the sages of India who were responsible for the develop¬ 
ment of Vedantic doctrines.* 

As a linguist, he regarded no praise as high enough for the 
Sanskrit language which, according to him, is “more perfect 
than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more 
exquisitely refined than either.”® He is the first eminent 
Sanskrit scholar to see the importance of this language in 
understanding the history of the Indo-European group of 
languages. The material basis of Comparative Philology 
was furnished by his researches. His works included trans¬ 
lations of the Bhagavad Gita, Rtu Samhdra, and Hitopadeia, 
The Collected Works of Sir William were published in 1799 
and 1801, and were reprinted in thirteen volumes in 1807. 
There is good evidence that Southey, Moore, Shelley, and 
Tennyson, among many others, made use of these volumes 
while writing on Oriental themes. ^ 

Others who followed Sir William and extended the scope 
14 



of his work included Sir Charles Wilkins (1750-1836), who 
came to India as a “writer” in the service of the East India 
Company; Henry T. Colebrooke (1765-1837), Chief Judge 
of the High Court of Appeal at Calcutta; Horace Hayman 
Wilson (1786-1860), an Assistant Assay Master at the Calcutta 
Mint; James Fcrgusson (1808-1886), a Scottish indigo 
merchant in India; Sir Monier Monier-Williams (1819-1899), 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford from 1860; Dr. J. G, 
Buhler, who founded the Oriental Institute of Vienna Uni¬ 
versity in 1816; and Max Muller, the eminent German 
brahmin at Oxford, who edited the fifty-volume Sacred Books 
of the East, Wilkins continued the work of Sir William and 
published in addition to the translations of Hindu philo¬ 
sophy a grammar of the Sanskrit language in 1808. Being 
at the same time a metallurgist, engraver, founder, and 
printer, he cast for the first time types in Persian and Bengali, 
the latter being the language in which Tagore wrote at the 
end of the nineteenth century. Colebrooke, who also acted 
as a Professor of Sanskrit at the Fort William College, Calcutta, 
wrote essays on the Vedas (1805) and made the Europeans 
acquainted for the first time with the most ancient sacred 
book of India. He considered the labour thankless, but was 
convinced all the same that “the rest of the civilized world” 
owes a large debt of gratitude to countries like India where 
“civilization may be justly considered to have had its origin 
or to have attained its earliest growth.”® He sincerely recom¬ 
mended that this debt should be repaid in the form of Oriental 
studies. 

Wilson, who later became the Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
at Oxford, and still later the Librarian at the India House 
in London, compiled a Sanskrit-English Dictionary in 1819, 
and made some valuable contributions to the knowledge of 
Hindu religion and theology with his work on the religious 
sects of the Hindus. He also made a translation of the Rg 
Veday following the excellent commentaries of Sayana, a 
very erudite scholar of southern India. James Fergusson 
was responsible for a learned exposition of Indian temple 
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sculpture that made possible a critical appreciation of its 
glory. Monier-Williams, whose Sanskrit-English Dictionary is 
regarded to this day as the most comprehensive standard 
lexicon of its kind, was much impressed by the wisdom, 
depth and shrewdness of moral apothegm in which he con¬ 
sidered the Indians “unrivalled.” He also drew attention to 
the advancement attained in ancient India in astronomy, 
algebra, arithmetic, botany, medicine, and, of course, grammar 
in which Indians had achieved a remarkable superiority 
“long before any of these sciences were cultivated by the 
most ancient nations of Europe.”^ 

In addition to these individual efforts of the early Orient¬ 
alists, a special Translation Fund was instituted in 1828 
under the patronage of King George IV to translate interest¬ 
ing and valuable works of Eastern history, science, and 
belles’lettres which were available in manuscript form in the 
Libraries of the Universities, the British Museum, the East- 
India House, and in various private collections in Asia, 
Africa, and Europe.® Within four years twenty works of 
theology, ethics, history, geography, travels, and belles-lettres 
were translated and published. Throughout the nineteenth 
century this organization remained active. 

The greatest among the nineteenth century Orientalists is, 
of course. Max Muller, who- introduced to the English- 
speaking world the discipline of Comparative Philology that 
had developed in early nineteenth century Germany with 
Schlegel, Bopp, the Brothers Grimm, and Wilhelm von 
Humboldt. We owe to him the discovery of quite a few pre¬ 
viously unknown Buddhist manuscripts from such distant 
countries as Japan, not to speak of his great edition of the 
Rg Veda with commentaries. He was well known also for 
his theories about comparative'mythology and comparative 
study of religions. 

Thus through the nineteenth century; a formidable amount 
of information and knowledge about Indian philosophy, 
religion, and literature had been accumulated in the English 
language, and this left some interesting trjftes in creative 
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literature. In a short monograph on this subject (Heidelberg, 
1915) Marie E. de Meester has shown how Coleridge, Shelley, 
Scott, Southey, Tennyson, Thackeray, Edward Fitzgerald, 
Edwin Arnold and others used at one time or another many 
Oriental themes some of which are Indian. Coleridge for 
instance wrote his “Kubla Khan” on an Oriental character. 
Shelley composed his “Indian Serenade”; and his Queen Mab 
is claimed to have been modelled on Sir William Jones’s 
Palace of Fortune, an Indian tale written in 1769 and published 
in the complete edition of 1807. Southey’s notes to his Curse 
of Kehama (1810), a Hindu romance, indicate his use of Sir 
William’s Gita Govinda, Sacontala (sic), Bhagawad Gita and 
the Vedas, Chapter ten of this romance is called “Mount 
Meru”, the Indian mountain, traditionally known as the 
abode of gods. The original preface pointed out: “Prayers, 
penances, and sacrifices are supposed to possess an inherent 
and actual value, in no degree depending upon the dis¬ 
position or motive of the person who performs them.... The 
worst men bent upon the worst designs have in this manner 
obtained power which has made them formidable to the 
supreme Deities themselves, and rendered an Avatar or an 
incarnation of Veeshno, the Preserver, necessary.” Thomas 
Moore used some material from the same work in his Lalla 
Rookh: 

The maid of India, blessed again to hold 

In her full lap the Ghampac’s leaves of gold. 

The Surgeon's Daughter, a long tale by Sir Walter Scott in 
The Chronicle of Connongale (1827), made India its background 
and offered lively descriptions of the Indian people, her general 
conditions, political intrigues, and Oriental mode of speech. 
Poems by Two Brothers includes evidence that Tennyson also 
knew and utilized Sir William’s work. He refers, for example, 
to Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda in a note to the poem “Thou 
earnest to thy bower,” and makes adaptations in his poem 
“Love” of two couplets from Sir William’s “Hymn to 
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Camdeo,” Camdeo (Kamadeva) being the Hindu God of 
Love. Thackeray’s Tremendous Adventures of Major Gahegan 
relates experiences of a bragging Irish officer stationed in 
India. None perhaps reads today William Trego Webb’s 
Indian Lyrics (1884) or Sir Alfred Lyall’s Verses Written in 
India^ but both were contemporaries of W. B. Yeats and 
wrote when Yeats also was writing his early Indian poems. 
Special mention should be made of Edwin Arnold’s achieve¬ 
ment because, unlike others named above, his reputation 
solely rests on his verse translation (1875) of the Indian 
Song of Songs, Gita Govinda by Jayadeva, and more so on 
his life of Buddha in The Light of Asia, or The Great Renun¬ 
ciation (1879), again in verse. This is the first serious interest 
shown by an English creative writer in Indian philosophy. 
Kipling also was writing on Indian themes toward the end 
of the century, but he had other interests than her philo¬ 
sophy, and, unlike Yeats, he never needed any intimate 
knowledge of the traditional systems of India. Gradually 
thus, the strange Indian continent came to occupy a distinct 
part of the mental map in the nineteenth century England. 

Interest in the Orient was not absent in Ireland either. 
Irish travellers and missionaries, Irish administrators, soldiers, 
and scholars contributed quite considerably to the new 
knowledge of the East. A great number of eminent Irish 
men served in India even before 1855 when appointments 
in the Civil Services or to the Army of India under the East 
India Company were thrown open to public competition. 
Many of them came as Governor-Generals or Governors of 
provinces, as Army Generals, Military Secretaries, Engineers 
in Chief, Keepers of Museums, Geologists and Surgeon- 
Generals, Not all of them were, of course. Orientalists. Some 
merely supervised construction of great roads, railways, 
and bridges over vast tropical rivers; but there were others 
who were more than mere administrators. Ireland sent some 
capable historians, for example, like Valentine Backet (1778- 
1826), Charles Hamiltctfi (1753-1792), William Vassen Lees 
(1825-1889), and Vincent Smith (1848-1920). The History 
18 



of India and The History of the Fine Arts in India and Ceylon by 
Vincent Smith are still regarded as authoritative books on 
the subject. His personal acquaintance with Indian life, 
thought, and religion enabled him to scrutinize and appraise 
her historical material with great understanding. Linguists 
like William Marsden (1754-1836) and Sir Graves Champney 
Haughton (1788-1840), or the Rt. Rev. R. Caldwell (1814- 
1891) who compiled a Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
or South Indian Family of Languages, were also Irishmen working 
in India. Trinity College of Dublin founded chairs of Hindus¬ 
tani and Sanskrit in 1855 to prepare talented youngmen 
for the Indian Civil Service. By the end of the century about 
two hundred Trinity College graduates had served in the 
Civil Service in India. Charles Johnston, the theosophist 
friend of W. B. Yeats, was one such officer, and it is interesting 
to note that he was prematurely retired within two years, 
probably because of his pronounced political sympathies for 
India. 

If the Christian missionaries were shocked by what they 
saw in this country, the Orientalists were enthralled by what 
they discovered in their study of a new philosophy, religion, 
and literature. The Indians themselves were profoundly 
stimulated, at times provoked, by their writings. On the 
one hand, influential traditionalists, like Raja Radhakanto 
Dev of Calcutta, were outraged at the publication of their 
sacred texts by non-Hindu scholars of the West. Some even 
found consolation in the novel idea that none at least would 
ever ‘desecrate’ the most sacred of India’s ancient books 
just because it was never written down at all. This secret 
scripture is believed to have been orally transmitted from 
father to son as an inviolable trust through untold generations. 
On the other hand, serious Oriental studies helped to remove 
the sense of inferiority among those who had received English 
education and in the process lost all faith in the value of 
their past heritage. Many of these people had become so 
much overawed by Western scientific development and 
philosophical speculations that Indfa’s social, political, and 
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economic subordination appeared to them to be the direct 
result of their own religious and metaphysical systems. This 
sense of inferiority drove quite a few capable young men^ 
among them Bengal’s first important poet of the modern 
period,® to the fold of Christianity. Oriental scholarship 
brought a change to this trend, encouraged them to look 
back with pride and honour, and thus in a way served 
the cause of nationalism. Various reformist movements in 
Hindu religion and society gathered momentum from these 
studies on India’s past history and culture.^® Wider circulation 
of ancient texts in translation facilitated the revaluation of 
older values. Current superstitions were boldly denounced by' 
eminent men. The reformers of the Brahmo Samaj, for ex¬ 
ample, redefined their faith on the pristine philosophy of 
the Upanisads which had hardly anything to do with the 
current Hindu practices based on the Purdnas and the Tantras, 
The traditionalists, however, found the reforms so drastic 
that they began to treat the Brahmos as apostates. Tagore’s 
father who was a grand patriarch of the era was one of the 
central figures of this reformist Brahmo movement. 

While these reformist movements were agitating the agile 
minds of the country, a strong counter-reformation set in 
with the advent of Ramakrishna as a reaction to the attacks 
on Hinduism by the Christian missionaries.^^ With his inspired 
preaching and consequent influence, Ramakrishna reasserted 
the importance of traditional Hinduism, and Vivekananda,^® 
his disciple, gained a sympathetic hearing in the Western 
world when he addressed, as a Hindu Swami, Chicago’s 
Parliament of Religions held in 1893. The activities of Madame 
Blavatsky and her Theosophical Society should be under¬ 
stood against this background. 

The inscrutable Madame was a remarkable woman from 
Russia of the Tzars, and reached India via New York’s 
refugee slums of the sixties of the last century. She came in 
search of the lost and forgotten wisdom of the world. From 
all that can be learnt about her, she could not have had any 
formal education in life. All the same, she plunged her- 
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self in an amateurish though ambitious research activity in 
what can be called comparative cultural anthropology. Her 
approach was not like that of the learned Orientalists who 
generally considered that some of the earliest philosophical 
speculations of mankind were still in circulation in India 
and that these speculations were merely of great historical 
importance. She equally disapproved of the activities of 
the Christian missionaries as of the reformist Hindus such 
as the Brahmos and asserted with spirit and passion that 
there was nothing wrong with the tradition which the 
modernists had rejected. The most perfect wisdom, she 
claimed, was already known to mankind long before the 
birth of modern science, wisdom that gave men superhuman 
control over nature. Her claim was that the vestiges of that 
grand wisdom could still be detected in the various religions 
of the world and that Indian Mahatmas were the last living 
custodians of that ancient occult science. And since she also 
took some interest in the political emancipation of the people, 
it was no wonder that she deeply impressed many Indians 
in the early eighties of the last century. The sense of nationalism 
was already growing in the country. The National Congress 
was founded in 1885. From among the early nationalists 
quite a few important people became interested in Theo¬ 
sophy. Even Jawaharlal Nehru, as a young boy of twelve, 
was not quite outside the orbit of her spell, though he never 
actually joined the Theosophists and later grew up into a 
vigorous agnostic. The message of this movement reached 
Ireland before Yeats crossed his teens. 

There were many things in common between Ireland and 
India in the second half of the nineteenth century. Both 
were under the English rule and both resented the situation 
since it hampered the normal development of the genuis 
of a nation. When Yeats was born in 1865, established religion 
had little appeal to many sensitive and ambitious young 
men in Ireland. Some even felt that Christianity had paralysed 
the intellectual and social life of the Irish people who were 
pagan by inclination. Others detested nineteenth century 
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positivism and the artistic movements associated with it, 
namely Realism and Naturalism. Too much dependence 
on science, they felt, had destroyed the spiritual faculty of 
men, and the industrial development had begun to scar 
the face of the countryside. George Russell (AE) regretted 
the process of bringing to Ireland the English commercial 
ideals, “the cursed Midland counties, with their ghastly 
life,” to make the people no more than comfortable and 
material.^® The Ireland that had a tradition of only two classes 
—the aristocrats and the peasants—saw the rise of bourgeois 
culture and morality. It was not easy to accept this trans¬ 
formation with grace. The peasants in the countryside were 
still there, as Yeats never tires of emphasizing, living close 
to nature, with simplicity, dignity, and a lively imagination. 
They still maintained the old pagan or, as Yeats puts it, 
“unwritten” tradition of spirits, fairies, banshees, and sidhs. 
They eagerly received transcendental ideas and a “spirituality 
which greets instantly heroic thoughts.” AE felt that the 
simplest idealism would fall “like rain on a just sown field” 
to a people nourished upon Davis, Emmet, and their thoughts, 
and that if a determined effort was made one could “mould 
the ideals of the country and foster their latent spirituality.”^* 
Irish nationalism, thus, was not simply an expression of the 
general desire for political freedom. It was enriched by a 
dream of moulding the national character according to the 
traditional values of the country. And in this also India 
furnished a suitable parallel to the ideals of Irish renaissance. 

Dissatisfied with the current situation in Ireland, when 
Yeats came to know, initially through Theosophy, of the 
attempt to revive traditional values in India, a land where 
the pattern of civilization had remained basically unchanged 
over a period of at least three thousand years, he was there¬ 
fore affected in a way quite different from that of the nine¬ 
teenth century Romantic writers mentioned before. He did 
not try simply to embellish his writings with exotic Oriental 
themes, as Southey, Scott, or Thackeray did. He discovered 
some comparable ideas ‘in the old pagan Irish tradition 
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which he cherished. Madame Blavatsky had impressed him 
with the notion of the presence of parallel ideas and con¬ 
ceptions in the ancient myths and legends of all the nations. 
These, she suggested, told symbolically of the ancient wisdom 
of mankind that had a common origin.^® The Irish myths 
were, of course, fragmentary and little known to the educated 
people. But nationalism inspired Yeats, Lady Gregory, and 
a few others to try to revive those ancient myths and legends, 
and Yeats at least tried to give them a symbolical inter¬ 
pretation in his writing. In this attempt he constantly kept 
in mind the structure of the basic ideas in the Indian systems 
which was available in a highly organized form in the texts 
published by the Orientalists. When his attempt failed to 
create the Irish Mystical Order in which he wanted to use 
Irish myths interpreted with the help of Indian conceptions, 
he created, as a background to his body of writings, his 
private system of symbols in A Vision. And even there can be 
seen his preoccupation with Indian ideas. 

Some critics have not failed to note that Yeats had often 
shown marked interest in traditional Indian thought, parti¬ 
cularly when he was a Theosophist in his early youth, and 
then again when he met Shri Purohit Swami a few years 
before his death.^® His association with Tagore is also men¬ 
tioned as a brief interlude between these two periods of 
enthusiasm for Indian notions. But no one is ready to consider 
this interest seriously. I am convinced, however, that the 
story is not of a spasmodic enchantment at all, and, there¬ 
fore, the character and history of this relationship demand 
much more attention than has been accorded so far. The 
question of tradition was as urgent to W. B. Yeats as to any 
one else in our times, but it was not a static thing to him 
described by the historical and geographical circumstances 
of any particular people. He was looking for a tradition that 
corresponded to the totality of human experience, thus giving 
him access to a vitally new poetic expression. If he did not 
find any such tradition ready at hand, he felt no hesitation 
in building a system of his own which had as much support 
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of Platonism, Kabbala, alchemy, and Celtic folklore as 
of the ancient Indian speculation. It would be unwise to call 
this an eclectic system, or to dismiss the possibility that the 
awareness of India may have contributed to the shaping of 
his poetic sensibility which was certainly modern. 




2 A boy^s turbulent days 
in Dublin 


Yeats’s early interest in the occult, magic and Eastern 
mysticism was as much encouraged by the general environ¬ 
ment in the Dublin of the eighties of the last century as by his 
complicated relation with his father John Butler Yeats. His 
father both attracted and repelled him, at least at the begin¬ 
ning of his life. Ellmann has persuasively analyzed this father- 
son relationship and its curious effect on Yeats’s future develop¬ 
ment.^ His maternal grandfather’s family, the good and 
prosperous Protestant Pollcxfens of Sligo, may have never 
understood the impecunious John Butler Yeats who had 
decided to follow art and not financial success after he 
had been called to the bar. But for young William it was 
easier to revolt against the current “passion for material 
success, and the remorseless logic it inculcates” because of 
this example of integrity in his father.^ He learned to share 
his father’s pride, even arrogance, in being an artist, his 
passion for nationalism, and his conviction that poetic belief 
was far superior to any religious faith. Religion, his father 
taught, was the denial of liberty, whereas poetic belief gave 
us absolute freedom.® Yeats cherished this exalted notion of 
poetry, but being secretly religious by instinct he shrank 
somewhat from John Butler Yeats’s scepticism. The childhood 
image of his God was, of course, of a harsh moral being, strong 
of will and strong of power, who, perhaps like his grandfather 
William Pollexfen, “kept a hatchet at his bedside” and punished 
people for misdemeanour.* But all the same He was there. 
Much of the remorsefulness of his childhood, he himself 
informs us, arose from a fear of this almighty G^d. 

This secret religious instinct had, however, the support of 



his mother from whom he learned those wonderful stories 
current in the Sligo area, stories of the Irish fairies, banshees, 
and disembodied spirits. The stories were supplemented by 
accounts repeated by the servants at his grandfather’s home. 
His uncle George Pollexfen, who later became an astrologer, 
mystic, and his dear friend, had a servant with a second sight, 
her mind rammed with all sorts of old history and strange 
belief. She also had a very strong impact on young Yeats who 
later recorded many of the stories she told in his Celtic Twilight. 
Apart from this, Yeats himself was psychic to some extent 
and wanted to believe he had had occult experiences. He was 
a mere child, as he tells in his autobiography, when he had a 
strange dream of his grandfather’s being involved in a drown¬ 
ing accident. He had screamed out in his sleep and later 
described to others the dream of the wreck of his grandfather’s 
steamer. Next morning his grandfather returned home on a 
blind horse found for him by the grateful people who had 
survived the disaster already witnessed in the child’s dream. 
In all eight men were drowned, and his grandfather could 
never forget the disaster. Yeats records also to have seen 
inexplicable lights and bursts of fire at Ballisodare, in places 
where no human beings could possibly be. The experience 
of these phenomena gradually became what he calls his “secret 
fanaticism.” 

J. B. Yeats, who all along was an uncompromising sceptic, 
having been under the influence of Mill at Trinity College, 
could hardly bear with his son’s interest in spirits and visions. 
The son himself was not completely free from annoying 
sceptical doubts which arose from his other schoolboy interest 
in natural history and the theory of Evolution. If then he 
fanatically stuck to all kinds of occult notions discredited by 
science as mere superstitions it was probably because of the 
initial urge to establish his identity as quite distinct from his 
father’s. All his life he assiduously cultivated his “secret 
fanaticism” though never quite succeeded in escaping from our 
modern doubts. 

His interest in natural history which preceded his passion 
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for the occult had developed during his school days in England 
between 1875 and 1880. There at the Godolphin School in 
Hammersmith, this alien boy, smarting under the prejudice 
of his English classmates, had been induced to collecting moths 
and butterflies with the enthusiasm of a lonely young scientist. 
Among other things he kept an old tailless white rat in his 
coat-pocket or in his desk, perhaps as a slithery reminder of 
his new avocation. His pursuit of collecting botanical and 
zoological specimens vigorously continued even after 1880 
when the family came back to Ireland. At one time he even 
considered writing a whole book about the changes occurring 
through the year among the creatures living in a rock-hole 
near Howth where the family had settled. More than forty 
years later he remembered those days of fanatical faith in 
science and wrote in a poem called “At Algeciras—^A Medita¬ 
tion Upon Death”: 

Often at evening when a boy 
Would I carry to a friend— 

Hoping more substantial joy 
Did an older mind conunend— 

Not such as are in Newton’s metaphor. 

But actual shells of Rosses’ level shore.® 

When he wrote these lines he could see all his experiences in 
a long perspective and come to different conclusions, but now 
in his formative years he had just discovered the writings of 
Darwin and Wallace, Huxley and Haeckel and decided to be 
“hot for argument in refutation of Adam and Noah and the 
Seven Days, a fardel of stories explaining creation in the Bible.”® 
As a student at Erasmus Smith High School in Dublin, he was 
“brimful of the Descent of Man,” and tried to start a Natural 
History Society; the first literary essay that won him classroom 
fame was on Evolutionary Botany.^ Even the not-so-religious 
class teacher considered the essay heretical. For weeks after 
the essay was handed in, the classroom was “&11 of supressed 
lightning.” The master did not dare to let the subject be 
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debated in class. The essay was suppressed, but not Yeats, 
and so “the flashes crackled every now and then among the 
elements of Euclid.” Yeats’s performance caused real pain 
and grief to at least one of his classmates who was a devoted 
litcraUst and for whom all spiritual life depended on the six 
days of Genesis. In those days, even while taking a walk in the 
countryside, Yeats’s conversation with his classmates almost 
always turned to the Theory of Evolution, The whole of the 
Origin of Species, he insisted, could be proved by a minute 
examination of a simple daisy. His classmates naturally re¬ 
garded this intellectual prodigy with necessary awe and respect, 
and were proud to be seen walking with him. 

While on the one hand he thus tried to confound his comrades 
with his knowledge of the latest developments in science, 
secretly on the other hand he carried within himself a lone¬ 
liness, a melancholy love of revery, and his “secret fanaticism” 
in the form of a fascination for the world of fairies and spirits. 
Shelley’s heroes had by this time become his ideals parti¬ 
cularly because some of them were described as possessing 
magical wisdom which set them apart from the general herd 
of mankind. He shared this dream with them. Among these 
heroes, he had chosen Alastor for his chief of men.® He longed 
to share Alastor’s melancholy and brooded over the possibility 
of disappearing “from everybody’s sight as he disappeared 
drifting in a boat along some slow-moving river between great 
trees.”® 

This conflict in him between the passion for wisdom and for 
scientific knowledge did not, however, persist for long. The 
craze for science gradually waned, and he became more and 
more convinced that his sole desire always had been to be 
certain of his own wisdom. His thirst for scientific knowledge, 
he affirms later, was not after all so very different from that 
of King Solomon, who also had knowledge of “hyssop and 
the tree.” The aim was not to gather factual knowledge but 
wisdom.^® He still carried about him his green net for catching 
butterflies, but it was no more than gL habit. He already had 
begun to “play at being a sage, a magician or poet,” Wisdom, 



magical or otherwise, was the one important thing that now 
occupied his mind. After conquering all bodily desire and his 
irresistible curiosity about women and love, he wanted to live 
the glorious life of an ascetic seeking enlightenment.^ Thus 
it appears that even before he left high school he was preparing 
himself for the assertion of intellectual freedom from his father. 

He left high school at the end of 1883, and against the family 
tradition of the last three generations refused to go to Trinity 
College. J. B. Yeats was not quite unhappy at this decision. 
Expecting to make his son a painter like himself, he gladly 
sent him to the Metropolitan School of Art on Kildare Street, 
Dublin. Yeats did not, however, stay there long as he really 
did not have any talent for painting, but he met there a 
remarkable young classmate whose influence on him was to 
prove of far-reaching consequence. This classmate was George 
Russell, better known as AE, the poet and mystic. The servant 
of the Yeats family had an awesome respect for this youngman 
and always referred to him as a “strayed angel.” 

Young Russell, who, incidentally, was two years younger 
than Yeats, had already begun to be overpowered by an intense 
and passionate imagination or vision of another world and 
of an interior nature long before he came to know Theosophy.^* 
He was very much unlike his fellow students at the art school 
who knew little of philosophy or literature, and unlike them 
he painted directly from his private visions and not from living 
models supplied by the school. Mysticism had a great hold 
on him and he had started reading whatever mystical books 
were available. The famous fifty volume series of The Sacred 
Books of the Eastt under the editorship of Max Muller, was 
being published at that time. The Buddhist Sutras came out 
in 1881, the Bhagawat Gita in 1882, and the volume with the 
Upanisads in 1884. Russell read little else but Eastern literature 
for years, and read them all, as he wrote to Clifford Bax in a 
letter on July 4, 1905.^® The result was that he was never able 
really to enjoy thereafter the literature of Europe where 
romance and beauty aijid love are not “rapt up into eternal 
things” as in Eastern mystical poetry. Temperamentally he 
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was more suited to Eastern spiritual writings like the Bhagawat 
Gita and the Upanisads and found the sacred books of Judea 
very much less inspiring.^* He also had begun to read Theoso- 
phical literature such as Mabel Collins Cook’s Light on the 
Path, a treatise written for those who desired to absorb Eastern 
wisdom. Miss Cook later became the co-editor, with Madame 
Blavatsky, of the theosophical journal Lucifer, and in 1889 
was finally expelled from the society along with the president 
of the London Lodge of the Theosophical Society, “for flirta¬ 
tion,” as Yeats reported with unconcealed amusement to 
Katharine Tynan.^® However, when Yeats was in art school 
in Dublin, Miss Cook’s book was being seriously studied by the 
inner circle of Dublin young men. Yeats remembers in his 
autobiography that AE had lent this theosophical book to a 
“strange and pious student (of the art school) who used to 
come sometimes with a daisy chain round his neck.”^® 

George Russell, it appears therefore, was already well 
versed in Eastern philosophy and literature, and he certainly 
did not have to wait for a dubious introduction to Indian 
metaphysics through theosophy. He was also regularly practis¬ 
ing Eastern meditation with a desire to affirm that “we are 
what we imagine.” Yeats’s early interest in India was roused 
by the example of this friend of his, though in the Dublin of 
1884-85 George Russell was not the only young man who had 
become involved in Eastern philosophy and esoteric doctrines. 
There was Charles Weekes, for example, or Claude Write, 
or even Yeats’s classmate Charles Johnston. This classmate 
was planning to be a missionary, but ended as a Theosophist. 
At the end of 1884 and the beginning of 1885 came their 
“Oriental epoch” when these young pioneers “saturated” 
themselves in the wisdom of India.^’' Finally, in 1885, they 
founded the Dublin Hermetic Society to study among other 
things mysticism, and Eastern religion. Yeats played a pro¬ 
minent part in the founding of this organization. As a matter 
of fact he and Charles Johnston were the two prime initiators 
in this matter. In a letter to Ernest Boyd, in 1915, Yeats wrote: 
“Thf» Hermetic Society was founded by Chas Johnston and 
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myself. It was not Theosophical (in the present sense of that 
word) at the start, but was for general mystical study. It had 
no connection with the later society. George Russell was not a 
member. He was very young.”^® Russell was, of course, only 
two years younger, as I have already mentioned. Together 
with Johnston Yeats studied Baron Reichenbach on Odic 
Force and, later, the manuals published by the Theosophical 
Society. They spent a good deal of time in the Kildare Street 
Museum passing their hands over the glass cases, feeling or 
believing they felt “the Odic Force flowing from the big 
crystals.”^® 

With Yeats as the chairman, the Dublin Hermetic Society 
met for the first time on June 16, 1885.^® The purpose was to 
discuss the wonders of Eastern philosophy. Several papers were 
read on such ‘important’ topics as recent occult phenomena, 
or whether the Mahatmas of the Theosophists did really exist 
and, if they did, what their powers might be. Yeats’s opening 
address to this first meeting of the Dublin Hermetic Society 
shows that he already had begun to repeat familiar Theoso¬ 
phical arguments concerning science and the nature of Reality. 
He reminded the assembled members that neither science nor 
theology could explain spiritualistic phenomena. That mystery 
could be known only by following the wonderful maze of 
Eastern thought. He did not forget to solemnly warn that 
love of abstraction might frustrate any such venture. 

Yeats became a prominent member of the Dublin band of 
young philosophers but with a difference from the rest. Either 
because of his father’s influence or for his early fanaticism 
regarding science and the Theory of Evolution, his scepticism 
persisted even though hardly anybody noticed its existence. 
There is nothing to suggest that, like George Russell, he was 
much concerned about finding the ultimate “truth” of life. 
He pursued mystical studies initially because he wanted to 
break away from his father’s intellectual domination. This 
negative attitude may not be the whole explanation of his 
lifelong interest. What was perhaps an initial reaction to his 
father’s scepticism gradually became a preoccupation with 
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him; the private system that emerged after years of un¬ 
conventional study and experimentation immensely helped 
him not as a seeker after truth but as a creative writer of 
unusual vigour and range. 

Once he had given up the art school and decided that he 
would be a poet instead, he did nothing that did not in some 
direct or indirect way contribute to his poetic ambition. 
Others had their souls to save, he had his poetry. His associa¬ 
tion with the Theosophical Society should be understood in 
this perspective. It was he who had lent A. P. Sinnett’s Esoteric 
Buddhism (1883) to his classmate Charles Johnston, which 
in fact started the Dublin movement of the Theosophical 
Society. When, however, the Society was established he re¬ 
mained aloof and unattached. AE also refused to join at once, 
though for different reasons. He already had been studying 
the sacred texts of India, and being of an ascetic temperament 
was not quite sure that the Theosophists had more than black 
magic as their goal. This must have been the reason why he 
protested to Madame Blavatsky against the Esoteric Section 
of the Theosophical Society of London. But later he did join 
the Society, and once he made up his mind, remained its 
loyal campaigner till the end of his life.^^ Yeats, on the other 
hand, was more interested in occult experiments than in the 
ascetic ideals of the society. When his adventures in occult 
experiments proved fruitless he left, and that was the end of 
his association with Theosophy. 

. Yeats most probably had his introduction to traditional 
Indian thought 'through AE, as I have already suggested, 
but he certainly did not accept AE’s approach to that ancient 
tradition. The poems he wrote during the early days of Theo- 
.sophy in Dublin would support this view. If his association 
with the Dublin Theosophists remains memorable, it is for 
the reason that Mohini Chatterjee came to visit them. 

Mohini Chatterjee, originally a Calcuttan, had gone to 
Dublin in 1885 as a special emissary from Madame Blavatsky’s 
London Lodge. He was a Vedantist .with a handsome face 
and charming mann^. Yeats’s first encounter with this 
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young, persuasive Bengali brahmin has been made famous 
by his poem “Mohini Chatterjee.” With the passing of years 
Mohini Chatterjee became Yeats’s symbol for Indian abstract 
thinking which he had learnt to reject. The experience of his 
first meeting with him, however, was overwhelming. Years 
later he wrote the following letter to Mohini Chatterjee who 
died in Calcutta in 1936: 


September 29, 1935 

Dear Mohini Chatterjee, 

I have often wondered where you were. Somebody 
sent me a book of yours a couple of years ago which in¬ 
terested me, and now I have been able to get your address 
through a friend. I write merely to tell you that you arc 
vivid in my memory after all these years. That week of talk 
when you were in Dublin did much for my intellect, gave 
me my first philosophical exposition of life. When I knew 
you, you were a very beautiful young man; I think you 
were twenty-seven years old, and astonished us all, learned 
and simple, by your dialectical power. My wife tells me 
that I often quote you..,. 

Yours 

W. B. Yeats22 

Right after the incident, however, he wrote a long account of 
Mohini’s visit, and after somewhat pruning the original article 
published it as “The Pathway” in the eighth volume of his 
first Collected Works in 1908.*® The essay has never been re¬ 
printed since. It records that the brahmin taught the young 
Irish philosophers by what seemed an inevitable logic that 
“those who die, in so far as they imagined beauty or justice, 
are made part of that beauty or justice and move the minds 
of living men, as Shelley believed; and that mind overshadows 
mind even among the living and by pathways that lie beyond 
the senses.” He also told them that he “put the hermit above 
all other labourers, bepause being the most silent and most 
hidden, he lived nearer to the Eternal powers, and showed 
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their mastery of the world.” The youthful seekers of Dublin^ 
seeking for some unknown deed or thought, were immensely 
impressed by the words of this learned man who “threw the 
enchantment of power about silent and gentle things.” They 
imagined that the one thing worth doing and thinking was to 
listen to his magical words and to think as he thought: “that all 
action and words that lead to action were a little vulgar, a little 
trivial.”®^ Yeats also was fascinated at first, but found his way 
out of this enchantment in the political activities of his country. 

Some of the poems written between 1884 and 1887 are 
evidence of his preoccupation with Indian themes and concepts. 
Poems written on specifically Indian themes are not many, 
and therefore all the more interesting. The Dublin University 
Heview published two in 1886, one with a long title “From 
the Book of Kauri the Indian—/Section V. On the Nature of 
God,” while the other was simply called “An Indian Song.”^® 
Both these poems later underwent drastic revisions, parti¬ 
cularly the second one, which is now called “The Indian to his 
Love.” His first book of verse. The Wanderings of Oisin and 
other Poems (1889), contained two other “Indian” poems: 
“Kanva on Himself”2^ (1885?), which is really the first draft 
of “Mohini Chatterjee” finished in 1928, and “Jealousy” 
(1887),*® the title of which was later changed to “Anashuya 
and Vijaya.” There are two short sections in “Quatrains and 
Aphorisms” which are specifically on India, but these were 
never included in any of his published volumes.*® 

Some of the other poems written at about this time are not 
specifically on Indian themes, but the name of India occurs 
several times in the text, and the context is always characteristic 
of Yeats’s special interest. The general theme of “The Seeker” 
and Mosada, for example, is magical, supersensuous power 
which may control the world. The Old Knight of “The 
Seeker” (1885) is in pursuit of wisdom and has spent three 
score years of dream-led wanderings in Eastern lands 

Where spice-isles nestle on the star-^rod seas, 

And where the polar winds and waters wrestle 
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In endless dark, and by the weedy marge 
Of Indians rivers, rolling on in light.... 

(my italics) 


He has been chasing after “joys unhuman” that can only be 
conquered “through miseries unhuman.” The visionary one 
whose call had at first made him leave his home and give up 
heroic pursuits of life turns out ultimately to be “a bearded 
witch, her sluggish head bent low on her broad breast.” 
Heartbroken, the Knight dies with the unforgettable voice 
still ringing in his ears. I want to connect this early poem with 
his first Noh play, At The Hawks Well, written about thirty 
years later. There also an old man spends fifty fruitless years 
waiting for the water of the well of immortality to bubble up, 
and the play ends with the bitterness of frustration. From this 
perspective it would appear that Yeats did not take much 
time to reject the Indian ideal of enlightenment through 
asceticism which Mohini Chatterjee talked about. In “The 
Seeker,” written in the same year as the Brahmin visited 
Dublin, the Knight’s heroic heart is said to have been stolen 
by a dream and a “peering hare’s” heart was substituted 
instead. Distant echoes of Mohini Ghalterjee’s admonition 
could be heard in the Knight’s sad monologue: “all action 
and words that lead to action were a little vulgar, a little 
trivial.” I tend to read Yeats’s comment on this ideal in the 
words of the dying Knight: 

For all I gave the voice, for all my youth. 

For all my joy—ah, woe! 

It is, however, interesting to note that in spite of this agony 
the Knight is not completely disillusioned. His last words 
are: “Again, the voice! the voice!” This is the imperfectly 
formulated beginning of that conception of vacillation he 
wrote about much later in life—a vacillation between the 
heroic ideal and the ide^al of the saint or ascetiq,®® 

The name of India occurs again in Mosada (1886) where the 
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Moorish girl uses the power of incantation to know the where¬ 
abouts of her beloved and cries out ecstatically that when the 
phantoms gather round her beckoning arms, she will sing 

the songs the dusky lovers sing 
Wandering in sultry palaces of Ind, 

A lotus in their hands— 

Even to the early Yeats India was thus a country of magic, 
enchantment, and the power of the mind that can control 
nature. The India of the ideal of renunciation or of achieving 
perfection through asceticism never attracted him. Even in 
The Island of Statues, an early dramatic poem belonging to 
his “oriental epoch,” he depicts the irony of thirsting for 
abstract perfection of joy. The lovers of Naschina, the heroine, 
sacrifice their lives seeking to win for her “the golden flower 
of joy” from a great enchantress who lives on a small green 
island across the gray waters. The proud shepherdess of this 
“Arcadian fairy tale in two Acts” would not be satisfied without 
that flower which alone could dispel Fear that ever dwells in the 
human breast. The flower is won at last in the poem but no 
one is sure that it was worth the trouble, because with the 
coming of victory Naschina is transformed into an unbodied 
nothingness and so can never return her lover’s passion. At 
the end of the drama the rising moon casts the shadows of the 
victorious Almintor and the sleepers far across the grass. But 
close by Almintor’s side, Naschina stands shadowless. 

Yeats’s Indian poems are interesting for several reasons. 
It would not be fruitless to speculate why the poem “Jealousy,” 
a fragment, was retained in his Collected Poems, while “Kanva 
on Himself” was suppressed after its initial publication in 
the 1889 volume of The Wanderings of Oisin and Other Poems, 
The suppressed poem summarizes the teaching of Mohini 
Chatterjee. We are told in the poem that we bear in our 
bodies the garnered rust of ancient passions and ancient 
fears, and therefore need not fear the usury of “Time” or 
the coming of “Death,” for the simple reason that “as things 
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were so shall things be.” This is really a brief summary of 
the Indian conceptions of reincarnation and Karma. Yeats 
suppressed the poem not because the idea of reincarnation 
had ceased to be meaningful to him. He continued to use 
the idea till the end of his life, but suppressed this particular 
poem because of the quiet and complacent acceptance of 
fate that it suggested. This pious monologue of 1885 was 
later transformed into a vital dialogue in “Mohini Ghatterjee” 
(1928). Reincarnation in this revised poem is still considered 
necessary not because that is the law of nature, but because 
one earthly life is not felt to be sufficient for the fulfilment 
of all our desires, and until these desires are fulfilled there 
is no release from the wheel of life. The “commentary” that 
the mature poet adds to his early draft does not recommend 
the suppression of desire, which a Vedantist would do, and 
that makes a world of difference. 

The sections in his “Quatrains and Aphorisms” which 
refer to Indian conceptions were never published in any book 
for the same reason. Here are the relevant sections: 

III 

Long thou for nothing, neither sad nor gay; 

Long thou for nothing, neither night nor day; 

Not even “I long to see thy longing over,” 

To the ever-longing and mournful spirit say. 

IV 

The ghosts went by me with their lips apart 
From death’s late languor as these lines I read 
On Brahma’s gateway, “They within have fed 
The soul upon the ashes of the heart. 

These also tell of quiet acceptance or renunciation. Yeats 
did not finally publish these sections in The Dublin University 
Review where the other sections were printed in January 
and February of 1886, and there he did not call them “apho¬ 
risms” either. He gave them a general title, and called them 
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“In a Drawing Room.” Perhaps he was aware that Dublin 
intellectuals like Dowden would have never approved of 
Brahma and aphorisms with their obvious Hindu connota¬ 
tions. Dowden in his review of Russell’s book of poems, 
Homeward, actually expressed a positive dislike of his use of 
non-European Hindu conceptions like that of Brahma. Russell 
vainly protested that to mention Brahma and to use the sacred 
feeling with which long generations of Hindus have chanted 
the spirit as “OM” was not to lose oneself in the “cheap 
Theosophy of the East.” He quoted lines from the Upanisads 
and Aphorisms of Toga, and bluntly declared that he was pagan 
in his childhood and had grown quite naturally into Indian 
methods of thought, and therefore he must continue until 
he saw “the True without a Vcil.”®^ xhe use of the word 
“aphorisms” tends to suggest that Yeats was already ac¬ 
quainted with the Aphorisms of Toga through his friend George 
Russell who had been using that book. 

The original title of the poem “The Indian Upon God” 
indicates that at one time Yeats thought of writing a whole 
sequence of poems to be included in “The Book of Kauri 
the Indian,” of which “On the Nature of God” was to consti¬ 
tute Section V. No one knows if other sections were ever 
attempted. The conception of God in this poem conforms 
more to the early Vedic conception than to anything else 
in later Hinduism which developed from it. The Rg Veda 
represents a comparatively exalted form of a faith based on 
nature worship.®® The poet-sages of the Rg Veda deified not 
only the things and phenomena of nature but also men and 
even animals, not to worship but to encompass them in a 
mythological relationship. Yeats’s poem is interesting for it 
suggests his acquaintance with Rg Veda as early as 1886 
when this poem was written. He obviously connected this 
conception with the ancient pagan Irish practice of dei¬ 
fication. With approval he cites Saint Columba, a sixth 
century Irish missionary, who believed that “there is one 
among the birds that is perfect, and one perfect among the 
fish.”*^ His acquaintance with the Veda is also suggested 
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in the poem “Jealousy** (“Anashuya and Vijaya**) where 
again the conception of God is Vedic rather than Vedantic. 
The name of Anashuya, as also of Kanva in the previous 
poem, might seem to have come from Kalidasa*s Sakuntald, 
the well-known classical Sanskrit drama which Yeats evi¬ 
dently read at that time. Upon the publication of The 
Wanderings of Oisin and Other Poems, a reviewer asked if the 
poet was right in saying somewhere in that volume that a 
peahen danced. Yeats threatened to quote authority and 
wrote to O’Leary that the reviewer should have known 
better, since peahens “dance throughout the whole of Indian 
poetry.” He could find many such dancing, he said, if he 
had Kalidasa by him. The breed of the poultry yards may 
behave differently, he bantered, but “the wild peahen dances 
or all Indian poets lie.**®® His interest in Kalidasa and other 
Sanskrit dramatists continued all through his life. Speaking 
to a gathering of young Indian students at Oxford, around 
1918, Yeats made the statement that “at one period of 
his literary career he had tried to steep himself in the trans¬ 
lation of Sanskrit plays and to assimilate in his writings 
whatever in them seemed valuable and congenial.”®* In 
spite of the evidence of his knowledge of Kalidasa it does 
not appear that he borrowed the Indian names in his poems 
from the eminent Sanskrit poet. Kanva in Kalidasa is no 
more than a loving and understanding father of Sakuntala. 
Yeats’s Kanva is a different character altogether as can be 
seen in the early draft of his poem on Mohini Ghatterjee. 
This character has more similarity with that other Kanva 
to whom the whole Book VIII of Rg Veda is usually ascribed. 

The most interesting poem in this group was called 
“Jealousy” in the early draft. In a note to Poems (1895) 
Yeats himself explains the theme of the poem and confides 
that the little Indian dramatic scene “was meant to be 
the first scene of a play about a man loved by two women, 
who had one soul between them, one woman waking when 
the other slept, and knowing by daylight as the other only 
by night.”®^ This is only a slight modification of the Indian 
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conception of the higher and lower selves in us. The Mundaka 
Upanisad explains the idea through the famous image of 
two mythical birds sitting on the same branch of a tree. 
One of the birds is the eater of fruits, while the other watches 
silently; one participates in action and in its turn is affected 
by the results of action, the other remains detached and 
unaffected. Anashuya in the poem represents the night part, 
the lower self in man, while Amrita is the eternal, unmoved, 
daylight part of the soul, the higher self, the bird that watches 
and never participates in action. Anashuya has normal 
human desires, passion, hatred, anger, and she loves the 
earth with its flickering corn and flamingoes. She uses in¬ 
cantations, like those in the Vedas^ to bring peace and pros¬ 
perity to the land, to the merry lambs and complacent kine, 
and to secure for herself the love of Vijaya. She loves as a 
woman loves, while Amrita’s love is that of a mother who 
protects. Vijaya, the hero, vacillates between the pull of the 
two women, the two halves of his own soul. He remembers 
that Anashuya, the earthly self, can only bring sorrows and 
changes in life where 

Their faces are all worn, and in their eyes 
Flashes the fire of sadness, for they sec 
The icicles that famish all the North, 

Where men lie frozen in the glimmering snow; 

And in the flaming forests cower the lion 
And lioness, with all their whimpering cubs; 

And, ever pacing on the verge of things. 

The phantom. Beauty, in a mist of tears;®* 

while Amrita, the higher self, can bring eternal peace and 
repose. Anashuya prays to the secondary god Brahma, while 
Vijaya sings to her (or him?) whom even Brahma praises. 
Yeats did not complete the projected play but he kept this 
fragment as a part of his Collected Poems —the only unfinished 
poem in that volume—^probably because the vacillation of 
Vijaya represented his own vacillation between the two 
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extremes of life. I want to suggest that Vijaya really stands 
on the “crossways,” one leading to an abstract perfection 
beyond life, the other to a “profane perfection” attainable 
within life. What happens when the dream of absolute per¬ 
fection possesses the mind can be seen in a later drama Where 
There is Nothing (1903). Vijaya with his wavering heart turned 
toward Amrita, which literally means eternity, is transformed 
in that later drama into the visionary Paul Ruttledge. Every¬ 
thing comes back, round and round, in Yeats’s poetic world. 
This is true not only of the last phase of his life when 
he was recapitulating the images, characters and situa¬ 
tions that he had created in his life. His Collected Poems can 
be read as a book having a strange organic unity in it 
with innumerable cross references scattered all through the 
book. 

These early poems more certainly indicate the reason why 
Yeats did not join the Dublin group of the Theosophists 
though he was, in a way, responsible for starting the move¬ 
ment. As a poet he had nothing to learn from his contem¬ 
poraries like AE who had seriously taken to the Indian ideal 
of asceticism and renunciation coming from Vedanta. AE 
was not even sure that he wanted to be an artist. He soon laid 
aside his brushes, and decided not to pick them up again 
until he had mastered the besetting temptation that art 
presented. After all, what is art but a kind of self-indulgence 1 
Only one thing interested him, we are told, and that was 
the question of “life or truth.” He wanted to “become” 
rather than to know.®® The result was that his poetry suffered 
a great deal and became full of vague abstractions. In an 
early appreciation of his visionary friend Yeats shrewdly 
pointed out that his poems were all “endeavours to capture 
some high, impalpable mood in the net of obscure images.”^® 
His occasional fine passages were embedded in thoughts 
which, though they had a special value to his mind, were 
only “counters of an unknown coinage” to others. And his 
careless writing might suggest that the writer himself had 
suddenly doubted if writing was not a foolish labour. If 
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this was what Theosophy did to a talented artist, Yeats 
instinctively avoided its contamination. 

Dublin’s provincial Theosophy left him cold, but when 
he moved to London in 1887 with his parents, Yeats was 
at once captivated by the magical personality of the much 
maligned “Russian cat,” the founder herself of the Theo- 
sophical Society. She had already been “exposed” by the 
Hodgson Report published by the Society for Psychical 
Research in London. But not being a “frivolous penitent” 
in search of salvation, Yeats was hardly perturbed by the 
disrepute she was in. He read her two-volume work, Isis 
Unveiled, a not quite organized fardel of stories, myths and 
legends of the world, decided to become an initiate, and 
began to visit her regularly. She was not, after all, a follower 
of Vedanta! In her books the dream of perfection had of 
course a prominent place, but it was expressed in terms of 
concrete symbols taken mainly from the Purdnic or mytho¬ 
logical Hinduism. 

Let us recapitulate for a moment the connection of the 
Thcosophical Society with India. The Society was founded 
by Madame Blavatsky (known as H. P. B. to her followers), 
Colonel W. S. Olcott, and W. Q. Judge in the fall of 1875 
in New York City. Activities of scores of mystical societies 
in the United Stales were at that time making sensational 
headlines in the newspapers. But the Madame had no luck, 
and her Society did not flourish even after the publication 
in 1887 of the two volumes of Isis Unveiled, However, she was 
not the person to be discouraged by initial setbacks. She 
launched a more ambitious project, made an alliance with 
the Arya Samaj of Dayananda in India and wanted to work 
together with that Samaj for the revival of India’s ancient 
glory. The combined group, known as the Thcosophical 
Society of the Arya Samaj, briefly worked together, but then 
Dayananda had second thoughts, refused to admit Colonel 
Olcott’s unsuspected claim to supernatural power, and they 
parted. After this Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott 
decided to support the current movement for the revival of 
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Buddhism in India. They themselves went to Ceylon and 
became Buddhists.^^ The permanent headquarters of the 
Society was finally established in Adyer, Madras. 

The main tenets of Theosophy are that (i) there is a 
fundamental unity between the individual self and the Uni¬ 
versal Self which, however, is almost impossible to define, 
and (ii) that there is a continuous clash of opposite forces, 
and (iii) a law of cyclical order operating in every movement 
of life and the universe.*^ These are also the basic principles 
underlying the Indian systems. But the main emphasis in 
Theosophy was on the occult practices and esoteric wisdom 
of the ancient world. Theosophical approach, therefore, was 
quite different from that of the Orientalists like Max Muller, 
for whom Madame Blavatsky had nothing but disapproval 
and reproaches. 

The Orientalists, as I have already mentioned, looked at 
the ancient world from the historical point of view. India, 
according to Max Muller, furnished a unique record of how 
the speculative faculty of the early men had developed through 
the centuries from the Vedas to the Upanisads and Vedanta. 
Madame Blavatsky insisted, on the other hand, that this 
“narrow” historical judgment does little justice to the real 
glory of the past; the prime achievement of the ancient 
world was the development of a perfect wisdom that gave 
men superhuman control over nature. Contrary to the assump¬ 
tion of comparative mythology, she declared, religions never 
evolve but degenerate. Only traces of once profound and 
coherent systems could be found in the various religions of 
the present day. This she explained with the theory of cyclical 
order of the Universe. Sages, seers, and adepts, she claimed, 
still had in their custody that perfected wisdom of the past, 
and periodically they handed down that wisdom for the benefit 
of the less fortunate ones. The legends of gods, kings and 
magi, rshis, avatars and the semi-divine heroes should not 
be lightly dismissed by the upholders of supposedly “superior” 
modern knowledge. Myths and symbols deserved serious and 
perceptive study for obtaining a glimpse into that ancient 
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wisdom. She further insisted that the aim of this esoteric 
knowledge was the same as that of modern science. Both in 
their own ways worked for the control of nature. Modern 
science, if anything, was limited in its effectiveness because 
it was materialistic and so disregarded the basic unity of 
the mind and the universe. She topped her arguments with 
the claim of a personal acquaintance with some of those 
wise adepts or Mahatmas in India and Tibet. Though most 
of her recent biographers have grave doubts about her pre¬ 
tensions, she herself declared that she had visited India at 
least three limes before 1879, when she finally arrived with 
her message of Theosophy. She is even supposed to have 
spent seven long years in Tibet studying occult science with 
her immortal Mahatmas. 

The name of the Theosophical Society spread far and wide 
when on her arrival in India, in 1879, she converted to her 
faith two important Englishmen of the eminence of A. P. 
Sinnett and A. O. Hume. These proselytes began to have the 
privilege of receiving ‘precipitated’ mystical letters written 
in forceful English from one of the Invisible Theosophical 
Mahatmas named Kut Hoomi!^® Madame Blavatsky’s claim 
to supernatural power soon drew critical attention from various 
quarters. The Society for .Psychical Research in London 
published a long report after making a thorough investi¬ 
gation and declared her to have achieved “a title to perma¬ 
nent remembrance as one of the most accomplished, in¬ 
genious, and interesting impostors in history.”** Finally 
she left India in 1885 never to return, but her influence 
spread with her disgrace and came to be felt even among 
large numbers of people in Continental Europe. 

Max Muller, like her other critics, was disgusted by the 
“misrepresentation of the Hindu religion and Hindu philo¬ 
sophy in the books of Madame Blavatsky,” and expressed 
the opinion that “lasting mischief” had been done to India 
by her and by her friends. She was ignorant, he pointed out, 
of Sanskrit and Sanskrit literature^ and “might certainly 
have done a good work if she had joined some really learned 
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Pandits familiar with the six systems of Hindu philosophy.***® 
The true teaching of Indian philosophers, he wrote, had been 
obscured rather than illuminated by being mixed up with 
poor and contemptible conjuring tricks. Authoritative texts 
of these systems, he suggested, could be readily obtained in 
translation where anybody could see that there was no mys¬ 
tery either about that philosophy or about the Mahatmas 
who were versed in it. “There is nothing esoteric,’* he de¬ 
clared, “in their teaching; all is open to those who are pro¬ 
perly qualified and trustworthy. Their Upanishads and the 
Darshanas [philosophies] can be studied exactly like the 
philosophies of Plato and Descartes.” He discounted the 
argument proposed by some Theosophists that she at least 
had succeeded in rousing widespread interest in Indian 
philosophy among the Indians themselves who had begun 
to neglect their heritage, and he refused to admit that any 
good could really come from anything that was not perfectly 
honest and straightforward. Vedantism, according to Max 
Muller, “requires no bush, no trappings, no tricks.” What 
is needed is “a historical and critical treatment, just the 
same as that which has been applied to Plato and Aristotle.” 
As for the Mahatmas with their superhuman power of mind, 
Max Muller declared that it was most unfortunate to romanti¬ 
cize the learned hermits. It is true that they perform extra¬ 
ordinary acts of austerity, but they themselves “would be 
the last to claim any mysterious knowledge beyond what the 
Sastras (Sacred Books) supply.” Madame Blavatsky threatened 
to go to Oxford to face and confound the noted Orientalist, 
but though she actually went to preach to the undergraduates 
of Balliol, she never met Max Muller. The fundamental 
difference between the two was that while Max Muller was 
I emphasizing philosophical Hinduism, Madame Blavatsky was 
talking about the popular Puranic phase of it. 

Yeats certainly knew of these controversies raging around 
the inscrutable Madame, and yet he decided to become her 
admirer, if not a follower, only because a creative artist’s 
ways are not straight as the hawk’s. His ways are tortuous 
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like that of the butterfly. Years later, in “A Packet to Ezra. 
Pound” (1928), Yeats explained his unconventional asso¬ 
ciations as those of the Muses who “resemble women who 
creep out at night and give themselves to unknown sailors 
and return to talk of Chinese porcelain ... or of the Ninth 
Symphony.”*® 

Theosophy promised to give answers to some of the obstinate 
questions in Yeats’s mind: how to regain the sense of unity 
between mind and matter, how to integrate the mind for 
the fullest development of personality, how to explain the 
most widely shared “unwritten tradition” of mankind— 
a tradition of the world of spirits—and, finally, how to under¬ 
stand for creative purposes the symbolic language of the 
older times believed to have been expressed in the myths 
and legends of every country. He was not a penitent seeker, 
and, therefore, in spite of the fact that Madame Blavatsky 
was not inclined to encourage occult experiments, Yeats 
demanded practical evidence of the actual growth of the 
mind. An Esoteric Section of the Theosophical Society was 
accordingly organized for necessary instruction in meditation 
and experiment. Yeats himself was appointed the secretary. 
He persuaded Annie Besant, a new convert to Theosophy, 
to conduct experiments in clairvoyance with him, and though 
the results were never meant to be published he kept a regular 
record of the experience in a diary. He speculated a great 
deal about the invisible Mahatmas and was inclined to 
believe that possibly they were an “unconscious dramatization 
of H.P.B.’s own trance nature” or imaginary forms created 
by suggestion, either of her own mind or from some other 
mind, perhaps at a great distance.*’ And while thus speculat¬ 
ing and conducting experiments himself, he was all the while 
critical about the unquestioning belief of the usual crowd 
of devout Theosophists. H.P.B. herself had enough sense of 
humour to privately refer to these devotees as “flapdoodles.” 
In August, 1890, Yeats lectured on “Theosophy and Modem 
Culture” with Annie Besant in the phair. Unsuccessful ex¬ 
periments on occult power were in the meantime creating 
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some commotion among members of the society. Presently 
he was called with great politeness by an official of the Section 
and asked to resign.*® He explained his position and said that 
by teaching an abstract system without experiments or evidence 
they were making their followers “dogmatic” and taking 
them “out of life.” More than anyone else their devout followers 
needed, he suggested, the common relation to life to enrich 
their souls. He did not like the fact that they were celibates, 
never expected to marry, and considered that nothing was 
so bad for them as asceticism. He remonstrated with the 
official, but had to resign all the same. It is interesting to note 
that AE was quietly working during these years as a humble 
clerk in a large Dublin warehouse, spending his evenings 
reading the sacred books of India, and talking about the 
august world “from which for our sins we are outcast” 
and to which we can be restored in meditation.*® 

Broadly speaking, Yeats’s resignation from the Theosophical 
Society in May, 1890, coincided with the end of the period of 
apprenticeship in his life. In 1889 his first book of verse, The 
Wanderings of Oisin and Other Poems, had confidently launched 
him on his poetic career. His occult experiments in the Theoso¬ 
phical Society were not very successful but he had read the 
books of Madame Blavatsky including the three volumes of 
The Secret Doctrine published in 1888, and had incorporated 
certain conceptions regarding life and the universe which 
he continued to hold for the rest of his life. These are the 
conceptions of reincarnation, the universal law of periodicity, 
of flux and reflux, and the identity of the individual soul with 
the universal Oversoul as they are expressed in terms of some 
traditional symbols. Madame Blavatsky had drawn these ideas 
primarily from Indian sources, believing that every philosophy 
of the world, “whether Semitic, Hamitic, or Turanian, as 
[the Orientalists] call it,” had its key in the Hindu sacred 
books. In her judgment the pre-Vedic Brahmanism and 
Buddhism were the double source from which all religions 
had sprung.®® By following her suggestion Yeats later dis¬ 
covered that these ideas did exist, in however nebulous a form, 
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even in the European tradition of mysticism. While he dis¬ 
cusses these subjects in his essays or in his autobiography, he 
understandably refers to the more respectable names of 
Pythagoras, Plato, Plotinus, Swedenborg, Boehme, and Blake 
rather than of Madame Blavatsky. I shall later try to show 
that in spite of numerous references to the European sources, 
he bases his private system in A Vision mainly on the tradi¬ 
tional thinking of India which he came to know initially 
through AE and Madame Blavatsky and later from his own 
study of Patanjali and Tantra. 

This discussion of the early impact of Indian conceptions on 
Yeats should include a reference to The Wanderings of Oisin 
where can be found, let me point out, Yeats’s first attempt to 
apply Indian ideas for the symbolic interpretation of Irish 
legends. Yeats explained in a note to Poems (1895) that after 
his early attempts to write upon Indian subjects, his subject 
matter became Irish from the “moment” he began The 
Wanderings of Oisin, which is founded upon a Middle Irish 
dialogue of St. Patrick and Oisin as also on a certain Gaelic 
poem of the eighteenth century.®^ The subject matter of this 
strange narrative poem is undoubtedly Irish, but Yeats’s 
interpretation of the symbolic import of the three islands 
visited by Oisin is tinged with the Indian conception of the 
three gunas which constitute the very substance of the matter 
of the universe and life. Yeats discusses the gunas in two separate 
essays written much later in life, but he first used them more 
explicitly in the early version of The Shadowy Waters (1900).®® 

A fuller consideration of this conception will come in conec- 
tion with that play. It will be sufficient to mention here that in 
the Indian systems the gunas, which arc sattva (harmony, 
wisdom), rajas (activity, passion), and tamos (darkness, inertia), 
are the three aspects of tlie fundamental Matter, the source of 
all energy and creative power. The three islands visited by 
Oisin, the “Island of the Living,” the “Island of Victories,” 
and the “Island of Forgetfulness,” seem to represent the three 
gunas, the three aspects of Matter, The life of the first island 
is pagan, and Oisin spends there a hundred years hunting, 
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£shing and making love. On the Island of Victories he spends 
another hundred years trying to liberate a sad, fair lady, who 
is the prisoner of a “dark demon dry as a withered sedge** 
and is tied with a wave-rusted chain to two old eagles. Again 
and again he subdues the demon, but by some invincible 
power the demon revives every time and the unfinished battle 
goes on until Oisin is tired out and so leaves for the Island 
of Forgetfulness. As no one knows where contentment could 
be found, the Island of Forgetfulness is suggested by his demon 
companion to be a better place. There a “monstrous slum¬ 
bering folk,” looking more like beasts than human beings, 
sleep forever under the starlight. Owls, not eagles, wander 
over their limbs, and they are self-hypnotized by the sound of 
the “bell-branch” held in their hands. Oisin falls a victim 
to this hypnotic inaction. But being a hero his dreams are 
disturbed by the shadows of the heroic kings of the ancient 
Irish Red Branch. They come with roaring of laughter and 
songs and move as they moved once, making love or piercing 
the tempest with sails. Oisin at last bestirs himself out of this 
dream of forgetfulness and leaves for Ireland, where he intends 
to revive the heroic ideals of the Celtic world. This, it seems, 
is an implied criticism of the Indian ideal of the negation of 
life, first expounded to him by Mohini Ghatterjee in his early 
Dublin days. According to the Vedantic conception, life 
steeped in tamos, as that of the first island, is the worst possible 
state one could have had. Life revealing rq/as, in the second 
island for example, is better than that, though the highest ideal 
is to acquire the quality of sattva, a condition of complete 
detachment when nothing matters. Oisin lives all the three 
lives in a sequence and ultimately decides against them all. 
Defined in exclusive terms they are no longer acceptable. 
Though the ideals of St. Patrick’s Ireland were equally un¬ 
heroic, Oisin considers it worthwhile to spend there his life 
as a dreamer of heroic dreams. This Oisin is Yeats himself. 

Yeats, therefore, came across various streams of Indian 
conceptions quite early in life. Out of these he rejected at once 
the Vedantic asceticism and abstractions that he came to 
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5 A voyage with hounds 
on the sail 


For more than twenty years after he parted from the 
Theosophists is 1890 Yeats does not seem to have had any 
concern with India and Indian thought. It looks as if his early 
interest was no more than the reflection of a vague dream at 
the first flush of youth. For did he not readily awake from this 
dream and take a vigorous part in the Irish renaissance? 
His life was indeed more complex than meets the eye, more 
varied and active than would have suited a man with the 
Vedantic ideals expounded by Mohini Chatteijee. According 
to what Mohini Chatterjee had taught, “the hermit was 
above all the labourers,” and action of any kind was a little 
vulgar and trivial. Yeats, however, became involved in 
increasingly diverse activities, which confirms the suggestion 
made earlier that he never accepted asceticism as his ideal. 
He fell helplessly and unrequitedly in love, took a prominent 
part in Irish politics and nationalist movement, founded 
several literary societies in London and Dublin, edited Irish 
anthologies and an ambitious three-volume edition of Blake 
with detailed commentaries and a long introduction, and at 
the same time carried on regular literary journalism. This 
could hardly be the picture of a remorseful soul seeking 
salvation. 

Among Yeats’s other activities during this period was his 
secret project, begun in 1896, of founding an Irish Mystical 
Order. The project was finally given up after about six years, 
probably because Maud Gonne broke away from him by 
marrying John MacBride in 1903. He had persuaded himself 
to begin in the meantime a lifelong intimacy with a gifted 
married woman and took rooms at 18 Woburn Buildings 



which he occupied for the next twenty years. Theatre manage* 
ment also occupied him for more than a decade since 1898. 
Yeats was thus quite busy and active in spheres that had no 
apparent connection with India. My contention, however, 
is that even during this period, he did not lose all interest in 
traditional Indian thought. On the contrary, he was still 
working on the few basic Indian ideas that had reached him 
mainly through the Theosophical Society, ^nd some of the 
symbols he was using in his poetry in the nineties closely 
resembled those of the mythological or Puranic Hinduism. 

Use of these symbols and ideas does not, of course, mean that 
Yeats for all practical purposes had become a Hindu. He was 
primarily a poet, and his problem was how to arrange sym¬ 
bolically his ideas and experiences for use in his poetic ex¬ 
pression. The very start of his poetic career coincided with the 
first excitement of the Theosophical movement which, like 
the Orientalist movement, was enthusiastically drawing for the 
first time the attention of the West to the contribution made 
by the East, particularly ancient India, in the field of religious 
and philosophical thinking and literature. Guided by his 
natural inclination and supported by the symbolical systems 
of India, Yeats took to the new ideas with a characteristic 
passion and utilized the experience in his creative writings 
for the rest of his life. Moreover, he did not just make use of 
those conceptions as they came, but established corroboration 
by European mystics on the one hand, and by ancient Irish 
myths and the “unwritten tradition” among Irish peasants on 
the other. In frequent notes to the poems, as well as in his essays, 
he always tried to clarify his symbols with reference to those 
of other ancient civilizations, thus emphasizing their univer¬ 
sality. In these notes India’s name appears again and again. 

The books of Madame Blavatsky gave him the important 
clue that a startling similarity of mystical conception underlies 
the myths of various countries of the world. In her attempt 
to establish this thesis she had relied heavily on the symbolic 
myths of Puranic Hinduism, for the simple reason that she 
could find there an unbroken herita'^e of tradition. The Irish 
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myths were not so familiar at that time, and so she did not 
give any prominence to them in her writings. But Yeats, who 
carried on the programme in the specific field of Irish mytho¬ 
logy, must have found her books instructive. 

It is, of course, true that after he met John O’Leary, the 
Fenian, in 1886, Yeats became an ardent nationalist and never 
again wrote on any but Irish themes. But all the credit for 
rousing his deep interest in Irish myths and legends should not 
go to John O’Leary alone. Madame Blavatsky became known 
to him only a year later, and, however controversial a figure 
she might have been, she also should be given her due. He 
learned from her books the symbolical way of interpreting 
traditional myths and legends, and began to use the method 
in his writings on Irish themes even before he came to know 
about the French Symbolist movement in poetry. In The 
Wanderings of Oisin (1889), for example, he was already using 
symbols, whereas his acquaintance with the French movement 
through Arthur Symons did not begin until 1891. 

His method of symbolically reading the ancient Irish myths 
in terms of Theosophy and Indian systems was also backed 
by the writings of Celtic scholars like Sir John Rhys and Henry 
D’Arbois de Jubainville. Rhys had come to the conclusion 
that the Druids of ancient Ireland had a religion similar to 
that of the other Aryans and had a comparable pantheon of 
gods.^ His Hibbert Lectures on the Celtic religion were 
published in 1888 and provoked widespread discussion.® He 
had worked out a parallelism between the ancient Irish gods 
and their Hindu, Persian, Greek, and Norse counterparts. 
Celtic cosmogony and theogony, according to Rhys, formed 
part of a primordial myth. Jubainville emphasized in his book, 
Le Cycle mythologique Irlandaisy six early invasions of Ireland 
that had contributed to the creation of the Celtic tradition.* 
At the time of the Milesian invasion, the scholar-poet Amergin, 
master of nature’s hidden laws and forces, was supposed to 
have ridden on the prow of the first ship.* Yeats says in a later 
essay that “the Song of Amergin,’’ the one fragment of pagan 
Irish philosophy that Has come down, “seems Asiatic,”* 
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Jubainville also pointed out the existence of the Celtic doctrine 
of reincarnation, and of the dual aspect of evil. Yeats in 1890 
commented on the contribution made by these scholars to 
the Celtic study.® Fables and fairy tales, wrote Yeats, were no 
more than “a haystack of dead follies” to the old folklorists 
who expected to find in them “one little needle of historical 
truth.” The approach of Jubainville, Rhys, and others, 
however, had radically changed the situation. One could now 
see in the same fables and fairy tales “old beautiful mythologies 
wherein ancient man said symbolically all he knew about God 
and Man’s soul.” Though now turned into old wives’ tales, 
the myths really told us, noted Yeats, of once famous religions, 
and they were “still luminous from the rosy dawn of human 
revery.” 

Rhys and Jubainville corroborated what Yeats had read in 
The Secret Doctrine of Madame Blavatsky. The Thcosophical 
Society, as John Eglinton has pointed out, was thus “as truly 
the nucleus from which the Irish Literary Renaissance ori¬ 
ginated as were the contemporary Gaelic and literary societies.”^ 
Yeats himself once declared to Eglinton that in a few years 
the Theosophical Society “had done more for Irish literature 
than Trinity College in its three centuries.”® 

Yeats became interested in the mystical symbols primarily 
because, like Madame Blavatsky, he come to believe that 
they were not independent creations of the poet’s fancy nor 
derived from what the poet had read or heard about.® In the 
notes to Lady Gregory’s Visions and Beliefs^ he expressed the 
notion that visions affording images and symbols came from 
a “memory of nature distinguished from individual memory.”^® 
Moreover, while philosophical speculations were often couched 
in vague abstractions, mythologized conceptions were always 
full-bodied, thus conveying the wisdom of philosophers, and 
the deeper experiences of mankind in definite and concrete 
images. Appealing directly to intuition and imagination, the 
symbols were, therefore, accessible to all as an interpretation 
of human existence. Even without any explicit commentary 
on the mythological action the suggestion of myths went 
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straight to the heart, and appealed to our intuition and creative 
imagination. Collective working and thinking of a whole 
community was responsible for the creation and control of 
these symbols. They were effective on a subconscious level, 
and when brooded upon, were capable of revealing complex 
shades of meaning. 

Yeats first came to know of the symbols of the Puranic 
Hindu systems from The Secret Doctrine. He was a frequent 
visitor to Madame Blavatsky when the book was being written. 
But it has already been mentioned that she was not his only 
source for Indian ideas. He learned about the Upanisads 
from his friend George Russell who often quoted to him passages 
from the sacred books. But he was not entirely satisfied with 
those abstract ideas, and so bought books himself for more 
convincing translation. Even the most eminent scholars, how¬ 
ever, left him “incredulous.”^ In the available translations the 
disquisitions on the nature of the Ultimate Reality, Brahman 
or Self, must have seemed to him too abstract for any poetic 
use. He reacted similarly to the doctrines of Vedanta which 
Mohini Ghatterjee expounded in Dublin. The idea of asceti¬ 
cism and renunciation for reaching Truth were not accept¬ 
able to him. But the symbol of perfection in the Puranic 
Hinduism, as he found in The Secret Doctrine, came to resemble 
his own symbol of the Rose.^^ 

The Rose, of course, does not appear in Eastern myths. But 
in a note to The Wind Among the Reeds (1889), Yeats himself poin¬ 
ted out that his conception of the Rose had its counterpart in 
the Lotus, “the flower of Life,” which was imagined “blossom¬ 
ing upon the Tree of Life” in some Eastern countries.^® He 
had selected the Rose because it belonged to the Western 
tradition, and was “sacred to the Virgin Mary.” Apuleius’s 
adventurer also ate this Rose “when he was changed out of 
the ass’s shape and received into the fellowship of Isis.” The 
symbol of the Rose was traditional, but Yeats’s implication was 
not. He “imagined it growing upon the Tree of Life.”^* And 
to make the point clearer, he added this comment in the 
general notes to his Collected Works (1933): “I notice upon 
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reading these poems for the first time for several years that 
the quality symbolized as the Rose differs from the Intellectual 
Beauty of Shelley and of Spenser in that I have imagined it as 
suffering with man and not as something pursued and seen 
from afar.’*^® It is to be noted that Yeats consciously avoided 
the abstract idea of beauty that lies beyond life’s reach. Thus 
the Rose in the poem “The Rose of the World” is as much 
coeval with God, as it is identified with the world which was 
made to be a “grassy road/Before her wandering feet.”^® 
In another poem, “The Rose of Peace,” this symbol of spiritual 
love and supreme beauty is not described as dwelling in the 
Christian Heaven since the Christian ideal is of war with 
nature.^’ If the militant archangel Michael, says the poet, 
had learned to appreciate rather than to denounce her, then 
all men 

Would come at last to God’s great Town 

Led on by gentle ways. 

This conception of the symbol of spiritual love and supreme 
beauty which is not separated from nature, exactly resembles 
that of ^akti or Devi, the Goddess, in the Puranic Hinduism. 
A summary of the main aspects of this system may be helpful 
in this place to make the resemblance clear. 

Hindu religion as a complex system has been regarded as 
having four phases that run into each other and are nowhere 
separable by sharply defined lines.These phases may be 
called: (a) !^tualistic (Vedic), (b) Philosophical (Upanisadic, 
Vedantic), (c) Mythological (Puranic), and (d) Nomistic. 
Of these the mythological Hinduism is most widely practised 
and popular. The system being subjective, there is no place 
in it of any Supreme God who is separated from the universe. 
The impersonal Spirit, or Self, or Brahman (neuter), with 
which the individual self has a basic unity, is the Ultimate 
Reality,^® But this Spirit, according to the system, is com¬ 
pletely inactive, and becomes active only by coming into 
association with Matter which, in Vedanta, is called MdyS 
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or “Illusion” though all energy and creative power emerge 
from it. Since Self or Spirit is the only Reality, the supreme 
virtue according to the Vedantic system is to get rid of this 
“Illusion” as early as one can, so that release could be achieved 
from the wheel of birth and rebirth. Mohini Chatterjee, a 
Vedantist, asked the Dublin young men not even to pray, as 
“prayer was too full of hope, of desire, of life, to have any 
part in that acquiescence that was [the] beginning of 
wisdom.”2® Even our desire of immortality was no better, he 
said, than our other desires. Vedanta is dominated by this 
cold asceticism. Yeats also expressed this conception in the 
quatrain already quoted, but since he soon came to disapprove 
of it, never printed the poem again. 

Compared to Vedantic abstractions Yeats found the Puranic 
conceptions more congenial. Whereas Matter is “Illusion” 
in Vedanta, in Puranic Hinduism it has become Devi (the 
Goddess), or Sakti (Power), the Eternal Feminine Principle 
of creation. The whole external universe is the product of 
of the union of the two—the Spirit and the Goddess, 
and is, therefore, sacred. The world should not therefore be 
cjpvaluated or discarded as illusion. Even liberation becomes 
meaningless to a worshipper of the Goddess. A Puranic 
Hindu poet can, therefore, blissfully sing: “I like eating sugar, 
but I have no desire to become sugar.”^^ The metaphor is 
not difficult to understand. 

This metaphysical speculation of duality in unity is not 
anything new in Puranic Hinduism.But what is significant 
is that, unlike in Vedanta, the Female Principle has come there 
to be considered as more worthy of adoration. She finally 
stands for “the beauty, the marvel, the enticement and seduc¬ 
tion of the living world.” She is the “creative joy of life,”®* 
and is often symbolized by the Lotus.®® This symbol and this 
conception of the Female Principle of the world are not 
unfamiliar in Yeats’s scheme of things. They do not tell us 
about an abstract ideal that tempts men to go beyond the 
world of eternal conflict and contradictions. An artist could 
find this conception congenial because he is not so keen on 
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conquering the Kingdom of Heaven. “We are only permitted 
to desire life,” wrote Yeats, “and all the rest should be our 
complaints or our praise of that exacting mistress (Rose) 
who can awake our lips into song with her kisses. But we must 
not give her all, we must deceive her a little at times. ” 2 * 
He does not want to become one with the Rose 

Lest I no more hear common things that crave; 

The weak worm hiding down in its small cave, 

The field-mouse running by me in the grass, 

And heavy mortal hopes that toil and pass 

and ye.t he does not fail to assert that he must find eternal 
Beauty “in all poor things that live a day.” The conception 
is not different from that of mythological Hinduism. His 
friend George Russell, on the other hand, eagerly affirmed 
the other ideal of abstract perfection, of final release from 
the bonds of life. AE either took the thoughts of his followers, 
as Yeats says somewhere, off the techniques of life, or “left 
only their poorer thoughts for it.”^® Vedanta attracted Russell 
because he had spiritual ambitions. He would be happy to gp 
into the Orient to don “the yellow robe of a Bikku (Buddhist 
monk) in a Burmese forest.”®® 

Yeats’s interest in Hindu ideas becomes all the more evident 
in the unpublished manuscripts concerning the Irish Mystical 
Order which he was planning to organize since 1896.®® Those 
who readily lent their support and help included Maud Gonne, 
Douglas Hyde, William Sharp (Fiona Macleod), MacGregor 
Mathers and his wife, and George Russell. The doctrines of this 
order, records Yeats, were to be the same as those of Theosophy 
and the Golden Dawn. It is no wonder, therefore, that in the 
proposed ritual are found many elements which are similar 
to those in Puranic Hinduism. The ritual was meant to be 
“a system of evocation and meditation—to reunite the percep¬ 
tion of the spirit, of the dream, with natural beauty.”®^ More 
than a decade later, Yeats was greatly impressed by the poems 
of Tagore, where he thought he had found this ideal realized. 
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In Irish mythological terms the conception was to be re^ 
presented by Aengus and Edain as the contrary principles 
at war in the world. An initiate of the proposed mysdcal 
order was expected, however, “to blend the two forces 
together, so as to create completeness, for without Aengus ... 
Edain was but a golden fly, Beauty without the Spiritual 
Intelligence.xhe corresponding Indian symbols in the 
Puranic Hindu iconography are Siva and Sakti, Visnu and 
Sree, Krsna and Radha. Sometimes the whole idea is 
symbolized in a single figure, half male and half female. In 
some forms of Buddhism the conception is represented by 
Adi-Buddha and his consort in embrace, and in the Tibetan 
Mahay ana doctrine by the embracing figure of Tab-Tunif the 
divine male and female. 

If this similarity seems to be a mere coincidence, there 
are clearer evidences to show that Yeats had been thinking in 
terms of the Indian systems. In the proposed “sword initia¬ 
tion” of the ritual, which was subtitled “The Chase after the 
Ideal,” three black, white, and red dogs were to represent 
“Illusions” on the path.®^ These dogs reappear in the first 
version of The Shadowy Waters (1900). In the stage direction, 
the sail of Forgael’s ship is said to have “three rows of hounds, 
the first dark, the second red, and the third white with red 
ears,” to make a “conventional pattern upon the sail.”®* As 
Yeats’s “conventional pattern” was not very familiar to the 
audience, he gave some explanation in a programme note pre¬ 
pared for a performance at the Abbey Theatre in 1905 and 
suggested there that the three rows of dogs may “correspond 
to the tamaSy rajas, and sattva qualities of the Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy, or to the three colours of the Alchemists.”®® These three 
gunas are later explained more fully in his essay “The Holy 
Mountain” (1934). They are the three aspects of Matter 
which in its turn is regarded as the female principle of the 
universe. Sattva is purity, serenity, calm, harmony, wisdom; 
rajas is activity, energy, emotion and passion; and tamos the 
principle of darkness, obstruction, inertia, anger,^ dullness, and 
sorrow. They are common in all the Indian systems. Vedwta 
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recommends that both tamas and rajas should be subdued. 
Tantra, a further development of the Puranic Hinduism, 
eulogizes, however, the heroic qualities that arise from rajas, 
Yeats, in any case, was not using the symbols in his play in 
support of the Vcdantic principles, as otherudse all the three 
aspects of Matter would not have been painted on the sail 
of Forgael’s ship. In an unused prologue, meant to be spoken 
by an old juggler, the symbolical dogs are further explained 
as representing the three aspects of the personality of the 
juggler, as of everyone else by implication.®® The juggler is 
rather afraid of the dogs, but he does not take a decision to 
drive away the “lesser” two and stick to the “superior” one. 
That would then amount to going beyond life. Sometimes the 
black dog, he says, gets on his back, though he had not been 
juggling, and he would not “talk about him for he was very 
wicked.” Whenever he is “angry or excited or running about,” 
he does not know the red dog as different from himself. But 
there are other moments when he escapes from both the 
black and red dogs, and it is then that “the pale dog leads 
me when I would go, go to everything impossible and lasting.” 
It is evident that the three gunas^ symbolized here as the three 
dogs, are intended by Yeats to remain side by side in a human 
personality, suggesting that the dream of perfection may haunt 
us momentarily, but the vacillation between the extremes of 
the ideals would be sure to persist. In later years he clarified 
his position further, but never changed it. 

It has been pointed out by Ellamnn that “towards the end of 
the ’nineties Yeats’s symbolic cluster thickened to the point of 
crowding” and that they reached “their greatest abundance in 
The Shadowy fVaiers.”^^ By dramatically arranging the symbols 
Yeats wanted to express in that play his conception of “the 
relation of man and woman,” as he told George Russell.®® 
The idea of the drama was discussed between them when they 
were “boys walking along Leinster Rd.”®® The hero was then 
supposed to be “a world wanderer trying to escape himself*^ 
“He surprises a galley in the waters. There is a beautiful 
woman there. He thinks through love he can escape from 
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himself. He casts a magical spell on Dectora.” Russell re¬ 
capitulates that, in the original version of the play, Forgael 
finds at last that the love created by a spell was an empty echo 
and a “shadow of himself.” He therefore unrolls the spell, and 
voyages alone “for the world of the immortals.” This plot 
would eminently suit the Vcdantic conception, which was 
shared by George Russell: that life is a “shadow,” or an 
“Illusion,” so that one should unroll the spell as soon as 
possible and seek immortality. This first version, however, 
was never published. Russell pitied Yeats because later he 
“changed this plot which was logical” when he himself fell 
in love and so “did not like the notion of going alone to the 
world of the immortals.” 

The Shadowy Waters was twice revised, once before it was 
performed at the Court Theatre, London, for a Theosophical 
convention on July 8, 1905, and then again in 1911 to prepare 
an acting version with more characterization and appropriate 
prose lines for the sailors.^® Of these three versions, the second 
version is more full of detailed symbols than the other two.^^ 
The three rows of hounds do not appear in the revised versions, 
but the scheme of the play remains unaltered. The implica¬ 
tions of the cluster of symbols can be better understood with a 
reference to their Indian counterparts. 

The title of the play has some important relevance for 
understanding the intention of the poet. I refer to George 
Russell’s letter, a portion of which has already been quoted. 
Yeats’s excitement, records the letter, over a drawing by 
Russell of a man on a mountain startled by his own giagantic 
shadow in the mist gave Russell the first hint of the poet’s 
“interest in life and its shadows.” That was a long time ago 
when both were teen-age boys. We can therefore conclude 
that Yeats’s dualistic consciousness had already been awakened 
around 1884. Russell further points out that even in The 
Wanderings of Oisin, Yeats’s first volume of poems, “this curious 
preoccupation of the poet with the self and its shadow” is 
conspicuous. The Vedantic conception of Self and non-Self, 
Reality and “Illusion,” Is clearly suggested in this exposition 
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of Yeats’s early interest. Yeats, as has been indicated before, 
never agreed to follow the Vedantic conclusions. But he 
continued to work on the conception of the shadow of the 
self in some of his writings. The drama of The Shadowy Waters 
takes place on “water” which stands for tangible manifesta¬ 
tion of the divine essence in the Indian systems,and in 
Yeatsian language—“a symbol of the drifting indefinite 
bitterness of life.”^® The title of the play indicates, therefore, 
Yeats’s interpretation of life which is supposed to be a “shadow” 
of the Self. But in none of the three published versions, this 
interpretation follows Russell’s position, which is Vedantic. 
Three years later Yeats wrote another play called Where 
There is Nothing (1903) in which the hero for once decides to 
go alone beyond the “Shadowy Waters” to the land of the 
immortals. But in this earlier play the dream of a vision of 
perfection is realized through love and union of two opposites 
in Forgael and Dcctora. The hero of Where There is Nothing 
is a Vedantist like Russell; in the play under discussion the 
hero and the heroine choose a path that has support in the 
other tradition of Puranic Hinduism. 

Dectora, who is the same as the female principle of the world, 
forever has her home in “winds and waters” (I. A, 282). She 
has a red rose “embroidered over her breast” {A), Forgael, 
her opposite, docs not want to leave her alone on this vast 
ocean of indefinite bitterness of life, because “Beauty without 
the Spiritual Intelligence” could only be a golden fly. Forgael 
himself stands for that “Spiritual Intelligence,” and without his 
protection Dectora would have to face “unimaginable storms 
of winds and waves” that would rise against her in the waters 
of life (11. B, 317-18). The painted raven of destruction flutters 
on her flag, and she originally comes from her foster mother’s 
garden in the “South” which symbolized earthly life of 
passion and desire in Yeats (11. A, 97-101).** And yet, paradoxi¬ 
cally, she is described as the “topmost blossom on the boughs 
of Time” (1. A^ 178), and Forgael is to remain unfulfilled, 
without her, even though he has all the wisdom in his possession. 
Dectora wants to move towards the East, the place of sunrise 
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and hope in Yeatsian symbology. She urges Forgael to accept 
earthly life and desire (11. A, 349-400). Being the female 
principle of the universe, she has always sought life; but 
“Forgael seeks death” or unity with the undifferentiated Self.^^ 
Yeats pointed out in the unpublished programme note I have 
mentioned above that “in some way the uniting of her vivid 
force with his abyss-seeking desire for the waters of Death 
makes a perfect humanity.”^® In the first version of the play, 
Dectora was more distinctly referred to as the symbol for 
what a Vedantist calls M^d or “Illusion.” When she tempts 
the soldiers, for example, with her promise of giving them 
“wealth of oxen and sheep” besides a hundred shields, and 
swords, and drinldng-bowls, if only they agreed to rescue her 
from the magical charm of Forgael, she is at once recognized 
by a sailor to be the eternal promise-breaker. She promises every¬ 
thing, the sailor reminds his companions, but finally betrays 
and weaves a “net to take us” (II. 187-190). She is Mdyd, 
Forgael, being the “Spiritual Intelligence,” is absolutely 
inactive and so he does not participate in the ravages of her 
ship, leaving that for the tamasic soldiers, who, we are told, 
are only fond of brown and not “yellow ale,” which is meant 
to suggest Amrita, or the nectar of immortality (11. A^ 243-44). 
Dectora is excited by the vision of a red-eared hound that 
follows a hornless deer, a vision of heroic deeds in life, ex¬ 
pressive only oi rajas (11. A, 325-28). Forgael remains unmoved 
by the vision, and when she demands punishment for the 
soldiers who had ravaged her ship, he illuminates her with an 
exposition of the eternal law of reincarnation (11. B, 429-35) 
and Karma (11. 5, 292-300). He even persuades her that death 
is merely of the body, the soul remaining untarnished, and 
that all her love from the beginning of time had really been 
the shadow of her eternal love for Forgael who is the male 
principle of the universe. He claims that he himself had been 
Arthur, lolan and all other heroes whom she had loved in the 
past (11. 429ff). Dectora, in the play’s first version, tells us 

that she has already fought twelve battles with twelve kings 
(11. Ay 27Iff), and iiow^he recognizes that all tier life she had 
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been hoping to be reunited with the ultimate male principle. 
Her “sleep” had been long, thus delaying the final act, and 
now she prepares for the destined wedlock. This theme reap¬ 
pears in A Vision, where after twelve cycles of reincarnation 
arrives the thirteenth circle or thirteenth cone of perfection. 
This resembles again the Indian conception.*’ 

However, what is significant in Yeats is that he is unwilling, 
as Ellmann has pointed out, “to commit his poetry to locating 
the perfect state definitely in life or in death.”** Forgael and 
Dcctora drift on alone, “awaiting death and what came after, 
or some mysterious transformation of the flesh, an embodiment 
of every lover’s dream.”** This dream is different from George 
Russell’s Vedantic enterprise and affirms life. The scheme, 
however, was still too vague and so did not satisfy Yeats by 
the end of the first decade of this century. In the final 
gesture of love between Forgael and Dectora the element of sex 
is still absent. A gradual transformation took place in this 
emphasis on sex, and from 1914 on, Yeats boldly began to 
refer to sexual union as the symbol of a vision of perfection. 
How much that conception was connected with his knowledge 
of Tantra, a less publicized branch of mythological Hinduism, 
will be discussed later. 

Among other Indian conceptions that recur in Yeats’s 
poetry, those of reincarnation and periodic destruction of the 
world are important. They initially came from his association 
with the Theosophical Society. He uses them not as items 
of religious faith, but to express his dreams of life, or particular 
states of mind.*® It is to be pointed out, however, that not 
only those conceptions but some of the related symbols 
also have their counterparts in Yeats’s poetry of this 
period. 

With the completion of a full cycle of man’s destiny, the 
creator and the preserver of the universe, according to the 
Puranic Hindu myths, manifests his destructive aspect. 
Assuming an animal or human form, he comes to destroy 
the iniquities of the world, and lays the foundations of a 
new cycle. Thus in the Visnu Purdt^a one of the symbols of 
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the perpetrator of cosmic destruction is the Boar, and our 
present cycle of creation is called Bardha Kalpa (the cycle of 
the Boar) after the same spoiler of the world.®^ This symbolic 
pig is ubiquitous in all mythologies. Yeats wrote a long 
note on the history of this symbol in The Wind Among 
the ReedSy^^ and used it in his poetry either to express the 
bitterness of unrequited love or his displeasure with the 
present civilization which has ceased to have any heroic 
ideals.®® 

Another interesting symbol that most probably came from 
an Indian source is that of the lonely bird. Yeats used the 
symbol variously in his poems written since his early yeais. 
Awareness of this symbol can be connected with the develop¬ 
ment of his “philosophy” of self and anti-self. He must have 
read in The Secret Doctrine that swan stands for the pure 
soul in Indian mythology.®* The famous Upanisadic image 
of a pair of birds, that has been mentioned earlier as represent¬ 
ing the higher and the lower selves of our being, was also, 
most probably, known to him through George Russell. This 
seems particularly likely from what Russell wrote to Sean 
O’Faolain in 1929: “You can see in the first volume ‘The 
Wanderings of Oisin’ [jzV] this curious preoccupation of the 
poet with the self and its shadow. It is in many lines.” And 
Russell, who was Yeats’s closest friend in his early period, 
considers that from this preoccupation evolved “a vast philo¬ 
sophy of self and anti-self.”®® For one who knew the Upanisads 
even before he was twenty it is difficult to miss the symbol 
of birds mentioned there in tffis connection. Russell’s com¬ 
ment sheds some new light on Yeats’s poem “An Indian 
Song” which was published in The Dublin University Review of 
December, 1886. The poem read: 

Oh wanderer in the southern weather, 

Our isle awaits us, on each lea 

The pea-hens dance, in crimson feather 

A parrot swaying on a tree 

Rages at his own image in the enamelled sea. 
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There dreamy Time lets fall his sickle 
And Life the sandals of her ileetness, 

And sleek young Joy is no more fickle, 

And Love is kindly and deceitless, 

And life is over save the murmur and the sweetness. 

There we will moor our lonely ship 
And wander ever with woven hands, 

Murmuring softly, lip to lip, 

Along the grass, along the sands - 

Murmuring how far away are all earth’s feverish lands. 

How we alone of mortals are 
Hid in the earth’s most hidden part, 

While grows our love an Indian star, 

A meteor of the burning heart. 

One with the waves that softly round us laugh and dart. 

Like swarming bees, one with the dove 
That moans and sighs a hundred days; 

—How when we die our shades will rove. 

Dropping at eve in coral bays 
A vapoury footfall on the ocean’s sleepy blaze. 

The parrot of this poem, raging “at his own image in the 
enamelled sea,” seems to be an early Yeatsian version of the 
Upanisadic symbol. The parrot rages at his own shadow, as 
Forgael later rages at the “shadowy waters.” The earlier 
version of the poem quoted here has an implication of dissatis¬ 
faction with earthly life. “Mortals” in this poem are denounced 
as ignorant creatures, living like swarming bees and the dove. 
They will not find blessedness when they are dead. So the 
“Wanderer” is reminded of the blessed isle where life is quiet 
and joy deep, and where “Time” forgets to use his sickle. 
Later on when Yeats became dissatisfied with this kind of 
vague ideal for a perfected world, he came to use the symbol 
of the parrot, as in the poem “On a Picture of a Black Centaur 
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by Edmund Dulac,” to express his total rejection of the whole 
conception.®* The centaur in this later poem, representing 
the poet’s soul, is asked to stretch out and “sleep a long Satur¬ 
nian sleep” forgetting the “horrible green parrots” which once 
drove the poet “half insane” in search of old mummy wheat 
“in the mad abstract dark.” “Saturnian sleep” should be 
taken to mean a life of prosperity, pleasure and revelry without 
being unduly concerned about the release of the soul from 
bondage. The obscure symbol of the parrot in this poem seems 
to be related to the earlier one raging against his own shadow 
in the W'aters. Through the years of Yeats’s development 
as a poet the parrots of his poetry changed their colour from 
crimson to green though their symbolic import remained 
unaltered. In the Upanisads, the image is of just “two birds” 
sitting on the same branch of a tree. Yeats’s birds are more 
colourful as they should be in poetry. 

Swan or Hamsa also occurs as a symbol of the free soul in the 
Puranas.®^ Yeats took the hint and readily enlarged his mena¬ 
gerie. For symbolizing subjective loneliness he used the image 
of swan as well as of herne, hawk, or eagle since these other 
birds also were lonely by nature.®* I shall further consider this 
symbol later. Let me here refer to my other conviction that 
from a concern with this subjective loneliness Yeats became 
interested in Yoga, an age-old practical system of meditation 
in India, which could be used for the development of one’s 
personality. I want to view his personal philosophy of the 
mask, or of self and anti-self in this perspective. 

In the subjective system of India the individual self, as has 
been pointed out above, has a basic identity with the Absolute 
Self. And Yoga, which Yeats came to know from his associa¬ 
tion with the Theosophical Society, maintains that it is within 
man’s power to attain unity with the Absolute Self. Develop¬ 
ment of the individual self or personality is not, of course, the 
aim of Yoga. Personality in the Indian system is regarded 
as a mask,®* as if human beings are actors on the stage of life 
using the masks of their personalities to hide their real faces. 
This mask should be put oif in order to achie^ one’s real 
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identity. Such views are certainly the opposite of what Yeats 
had in mind. But Yoga being primarily a discipline for in¬ 
tegrating the mind and attaining superhuman power, it can 
also be adapted for other purposes. Thus Raja Toga recom¬ 
mends that one should practise this discipline for no other 
purpose than to attain unity with the Absolute Self, and to 
get release from the “Illusion” of Matter or for the purpose 
of putting the mask of personality off one’s real face. Hatha 
Toga practices, on the other hand, promise superhuman power. 
If by adequately meditating on a belief that “I am He” one 
can attain unity with the Absolute, it is then equally possible 
to build one’s personality by meditating on some other 
suitable image. In Yeatsian terms, put God’s mask on and 
become God; if, however, you choose otherwise, then change 
the mask and change your destiny. What is important is that 
one must will it with determination. 

This may be the reason why Yeats maintained a lifelong 
interest in Yoga and studied Patahjali as soon as the authorita¬ 
tive edition of The Toga System of Patanjali was published in 
1914 by the Harvard University Press.®® The system, as will 
be shown later, has an important relation with his “philo¬ 
sophy” in A Vision, It has been suggested before, in connec¬ 
tion with his use of the term “aphorisms” in 1886, that pro¬ 
bably he already had come to know about the Yoga system 
in some form. From a letter to Florence Farr it appears that 
both Miss Farr and Yeats had been practising Yoga since 
sometime before 1906.®^ Yeats accuses her in that letter that 
her “eastern meditation” was taking her away from life. 
However, in the same letter, after lamenting the deplorable 
change that had come over her, Yeats maintains that though 
he also had “begun eastern meditation” of her sort, his object 
was to try “to lay hand upon some dynamic and substantializing 
force as distinguished from the eastern quiescent and super- 
sensualizing state of the soul—a movement downward upon 
life.” There is reason to believe that he was practising Hatha 
Toga under the supervision of some of the many adepts available 
to him in London. George Russell also mentions that he 
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remembers Yeats playing ai one time “with Tatwic [jiV] 
symbols.”®^ The^e symbols, says Russell, are so complex that 
before explaining them he would have to read Sivagama 
over again to refresh his memory. The name of ^ivagama, a 
Tantric book, occurs in The Secret Doctrine by Madame Bla- 
vatsky. She warns her readers that “nothing but harm can 
result from any following of its precepts,” and strongly dis¬ 
suades all aspirants from attempting any of those Hatha Toga 
practices.®® 

Another evidence of Yeats’s knowledge of the Yogic system, 
even before 1902, is an unpublished manuscript regarding the 
contemplated ritual for his Irish Mystical Order. The project 
was given up in 1902, but in the draft of proposed rites Yeats 
recommended the use of the Tatwas (sic). The initiates were' 
to be given “Plain elemental Tatwas,” he suggested, and they 
were to be taught “that this is Indian in the same way as 
Universal Teaching” which is given after the “Admission.”®* 
These iattvas or “Principles of Creation” which all the aspirants 
of the Theosophical Society had to learn have been exhaustively 
discussed by Madame Blavatsky. Yeats never used these ideas 
in his creative writing, and the tattoos, or “Faculties” and 
“Principles” which he later developed in his private system 
in A Vision more resemble Patanjali’s than Madame Blavatsky’s 
exposition. These facts are mentioned just to establish that 
Yeats had some intimate knowledge of the Yoga system at least 
from the beginning of the century. The relevance of this fact 
is that from the Yogic conception of integrating the personality 
Yeats may have been helped in developing his theory of self 
and anti-self. The influence on him of Nietzsche’s conception 
of the superman’s mask has been emphasized by scholars.®® 
The suggestion here is that the Yogic conception also was in 
Yeats’s mind. How he utilized the basic analysis of the Yogic 
system in A Vision will be discussed later. 

Yeats thus continued to be preoccupied with some of the 
Indian ideas even after he had ended his formal connections 
with the Theosophists.. Some of the symbols that he used 
during the last decade of the century, particularly in The 
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4 Discovery oj a modern 
Indian Poet 


Yeats first met Tagore at William Rothenstein’s London 
home on June 30, 1912. About two years before that, Rothens- 
tein had visited India, and while in Calcutta gone to the 
Tagore mansion at Jorasanko to meet the poet’s artist nephews. 
Being painters, the nephews were known even to the sahibs, 
but the poet was not. Each time Rothenstein went to Jorasanko 
he was attracted by “a strikingly handsome figure, dressed 
in white dhoti and chadar, who sat silently listening” as others 
talked. He even sought permission to draw him for he had 
“discovered an inner charm as well as great physical beauty” 
in the man which he tried to capture with his pencil.^ But 
no one told him that his model was one of the most remark¬ 
able creative writers of his time. None perhaps thought that 
the sahib might take any interest in the current literature of 
the native people as otherwise they might have told him that 
a greater poet was not born in India since the time of the 
epics. He knew Sir John Woodroffe who had been engaged 
at that time in translating the Tantras with the help of Sans¬ 
krit pundits. But with all his admiration for India’s past. 
Sir John apparently was blissfully unaware of this great 
living poet writing in a living oriental language. On his 
return to London Rothenstein quite accidentally read a short 
story by Tagore done into English by Sister Nivedita, an 
eminent Irish follower of Swami Vivekananda. The story 
impressed him a great deal, and he wrote back to know if 
other such stories were available. A young admirer of Tagore 
sent him a few poems instead. And t^us began an abiding 
friendship between the poet atid the painter. 

Soon after, Tagore set out for England where he hoped 
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to recover from the effects of an illness. For his English friends 
he was carrying a few poems in translations, and made a 
few more during the voyage. Rothenstein made copies from 
the manuscript and sent them to Yeats and two others in 
London to obtain their reaction. The response was surprisingly 
warm and appreciative. Thus encouraged, he then invited 
a small group of influential writers and artists, H. G. Wells, 
Ezra Pound, and Ernest Rhys among them, to meet the poet 
at his home. Yeats also came and read out a few poems to the 
select audience right from the manuscript. The impact on 
everyone present was unpredictably powerful. London’s 
literary world was taken by surprise and Tagore became 
instantly famous. 

Very few people in the West were really prepared for a 
phenomenon like Rabindranath Tagore arriving from colonial 
India of all places. At best they could contemplate a Swami 
or an adept of the type “discovered” and made famous by 
Madame Blavatsky. They found instead a real poet singing 
a language that sounded universal. Much of its poetic quality 
was certainly lost in translation, but enough evidently remained 
to earn genuine admiration. His Western readers were sur¬ 
prised to discover that there was no predictable asceticism 
in these poems, no counsel for renunciation, nor any craving 
for J^irvdm. Ezra Pound was so much overwhelmed with this 
discovery that, as a foreign editor for Poetry^ he persuaded 
Tagore to send some of the poems for immediate publication 
in America. Harriet Monroe, the editor, was kept informed 
about these developments: “I will try to get some of the poems 
of the very great Bengali poet, Rabindranath Tagore. They 
are going to be the sensation of the winter.... W. B. Y. is doing 
the introduction to them. They are translated by the author 
into very beautiful English prose, with mastery of cadence.”® 
And Pound certainly knew what he was talking about. Poetry 
(Chicago) consequently published the poems in December 
1912 with introductory words from Pound, which revealed, 
however, his misapprehension that Buddhism was perhaps 
the sole religion of India. He informed the readers, for example, 
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that Tagore’s poems would destroy the popular conception 
of Buddhism which everyone regarded as a “negative and 
anti-Christian” religion. The note also pointed out that while 
“the Greek showed us man as the sport of gods ... the Bengali 
brings to us the pledge of a calm, ... a quiet proclamation 
of the fellowship between man and gods; between man and 
nature.” His recommendation was that the publication of 
these poems should be regarded as “an event in the history 
of English poetry and of World poetry.”® 

Yeats’s exeitement surpassed that of Pound who was then 
his literary secretary. He carried the manuscript of those 
translations “about with him for days, reading it in railway 
trains, or on the top of omnibuses and in restaurants,” and 
closing the book often lest some stranger saw how much it 
moved him.* The lyrics displayed in their thought, he 
wrote later in his well-known introduction, “a world I have 
dreamed of all my life long.”® 

The India Society, which included eminent men like 
Thomas Arnold, Roger Fry, F. W. Thomas (the Sanskrit 
scholar), T. W. Rolleston, E. B. Havcll, and Rothenstein, 
arranged an evening with Tagore on July 10, 1912. Yeats 
presided again, and in his address compared Tagore with 
Thomas a Kempis, pointing out how Tagore’s poems, in 
comparison with the works of that European mystic, were 
remarkably free from any contemplation of evil, and were 
uttered out of profound joy of life.® 

When he went to Normandy to spend the summer of 1912 
with the Gonnes, Yeats carried the manuscript with him so 
he could prepare an introduction to a volume of these poems 
which the India Society was to publish. His excitement has 
been recorded by a younger and minor Irish poet, James H. 
Cousins the Theosophist, who writes: “That summer, in the 
holiday home of Maud Gonne, on the shore of the English 
Channel at Normandy, Yeats’s chanting of the newly dis¬ 
covered Indian poet’s prose lyrics, that were destined to come 
out as Gitanjali, to a small company of guests, including my 
wife and myself, were like the ritual of a new era.”^ In their 
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“sensitive reaction to the phenomena of nature, and the 
mystery of human nature” the poems seemed to the listeners 
no more alien to English than the poems of ancient Celtic 
imagination. They reminded them of Jubainville, the French 
scholar, who had established parallels between the old Celtic 
and Indian religions. The poems offered a confirmation of 
that suggestion. Maud Gonne’s daughter, Iseult, was so deeply 
moved by the poems that she asked Yeats to get her a Bengali 
grammar and a dictionary so that she might read Tagore in 
the original.® Some newly published letters from Yeats to 
Tagore, which can be seen at the end of this book, throw more 
light on this relationship. Iseult’s mother was anxious that 
Iseult met this great man from the East, and Yeats recom¬ 
mended that in this young girl was “the beginning of a strong 
personality and a very beautiful woman,” and now that she 
was young and plastic was the time to help her.® With her 
mother and her Bengali tutor Debabrata Mukerjea who had 
translated Tagore’s Post Office Iseult worked for months in 
translating from Bengali into French a great portion of The 
Gardener, and soon became Secretary to the India Society 
Library. Yeats pleaded that rights to translate into French 
was not given to anyone else for a time, and wrote to Tagore: 

I am not good enough a French scholar to judge their style. 
In fact I think we want a very cultivated Frenchman for this 
and though I have made several attempts this war makes it 
difficult here to find a competent critic. I think however 
very highly of Iseult’s literary gift so much so that last time 
I was in Paris I offered to edit a little book of prose poems of 
hers in English and French. Now without my convincing 
myself of the merit of those translations (Robert Gregory 
tells me, the one I have shown him is very good and spirited 
but he is not a Frenchman though a good French scholar) 

I do not like to ask you straightout to give her and Mukexjea 
the translation rights.... When I get back to London I may 
be able to find a sufficient critic or can then send you the 
translation. I know that the girl has a delicate feeling for 
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words despite her youth, and she has what may grow into 
very great literary talent.^® 

Iseult never grew into any literary talent nor is anything known 
of her French translation from Tagore. This episode is men¬ 
tioned because Yeats later adroitly alluded to her enthusiasm 
for the Bengali poet in a poem written on the girl in 1917. 
The poem is “Owen Aherne and his Dancers” which was 
occasioned by Yeats’s love for Iseult,and in this poem the line 

Let the cage bird and the cage bird mate and the wild bird 
mate in the wild. 

is obviously an allusion to Tagore’s poem in The Gardener 
beginning with the lines 

The tame bird was in a cage, the free bird was in the forest. 
They met when the time came, it was decree of fate.^* 

This allusion, however, makes one point clear. Since by 1917 
Yeats had already discovered the other Indian tradition of the 
Tantras where sex was used symbolically, he playfully trans¬ 
formed Tagore’s innocent word “met” into “mate” in his 
allusion. 

Yeats’s introduction to Gitanjali does not really reveal the 
mood of a detached critic, but tells more of himself who was 
profoundly involved in the quality and achievement of the 
poet. Tagore impressed him not because, as Hone suggests, 
he looked “as if he had stepped out of the Vedic age” and 
might well, therefore, be carrying “light from the East.”^® 
Tagore’s “transformation into a prophet with a practical 
message for the West” had also nothing to do with the “inti¬ 
mate instruction” offered by Yeats at the Woburn Buildings.^* 
He came to the West as a poet, and Yeats thought that he 
had discovered in him ideas and attitudes regarding politics 
as well as poetry, that he himself shared^ From intimate 
talks with Tagore, he must have come to know that their 
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views on nationalism were also similar. Both of them had 
an aversion toward bitter nationalistic hatred and terrorism, 
and therefore, both had to bear the suspicion of intransigent 
groups of their countrymen.^® Both had a deep religious 
instinct, but never professed any particular creed. And both 
of them wrote on the heroic past of their respective countries. 
One unique quality that Yeats regarded as most valuable in 
Tagore was the union in his poetry of sensuous images and 
deep spiritual apprehension of life. The poems “seemed to 
come out of the fields and the rivers and have their change¬ 
lessness. Yeats cherished a similar dream of bringing 
together the natural and the spiritual world in his poetry 
and of giving it back to the people. His vision of perfection 
by this time had come to claim a firm basis in life. He no 
longer used the Rose as its symbol but expressed it by a phrase, 
the Unity of Being, which he had first learned from his father. 
The realization of this ideal seemed to be most difficult, if 
not impossible, in the European tradition of the post-Renais- 
sance period. In Tagore he discovered an ally who had the 
same sense of the Unity of Being, though in his case it was a 
matter of inheritance shared by the high and low in his country. 

This Unity of Being could only exist in a society where 
“poet and artist confined themselves gladly to some inherited 
subject matter known to the whole people.”^’ And this in¬ 
herited subject matter generally comes from the ancient 
myths of a country. Ireland also had her imaginative stories 
which only the uneducated classes knew and sang. Yeats, 
therefore, attempted to make those stories current among 
educated classes also. He was convinced that “every new 
fountain of legends is a new intoxication for the imagination 
of the world” and where imagination was untrammelled, the 
Unity of Being became easier to realize.^® Nature and God were 
not separated there by thought, a common myth was shared 
there as much by the common people as by the imaginative 
and cultivated minds, and gaiety and joy removed the cons¬ 
tricting sense of sinfulness.^® This is rejally the conception of a 
classical society. The same need for a condition which would 
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free the creative mind of the artist for uninhibited activity 
impelled T. S. Eliot to formulate his conception of a “Chris¬ 
tian Society,” and Yeats to talk of “aristocratic society.” Yeats 
wanted to achieve this ideal not by following any particular 
religious dogma, but by incorporating in his poetic phan¬ 
tasmagoria the myths of Ireland, and in this attempt he 
found the living tradition of India helpful. 

The Unity of Being of his dream was, he felt, no longer 
realizable in Europe because of what T. S. Eliot later termed 
the “dissociation of sensibility.” “Since the Renaissance,” 
Yeats wrote in his introduction to Gitanjali, “the writing of 
European saints—^however familiar their metaphor and the 
general structure of their thought—has ceased to hold our 
attention.”^® This was because spirit and matter had been 
irrevocably separated in their minds, as a result of which 
nature came to be regarded as evil. Salvation was, therefore, 
unattainable without first discarding nature. Yeats refuses 
to accept this attitude, and raises the agonizing question 
which is common to all artists: “How can we, who have read 
so much poetry, seen so many paintings, listened to so much 
music, where the cry of the flesh and the cry of the soul seem 
one, forsake it (nature) harshly or rudely? What have we in 
common with Saint Bernard covering his eyes that they may 
not dwell upon the beauty of the lakes of Switzerland, or 
with the violent rhetoric of the Book of Revelations?”®^ 
Tagore, whom a Brahmo friend of Yeats had introduced as 
a modern saint,®® sings, on the other hand, of life’s joy, which 
is concurrent with a deep sense of sanctity.®® 

Yeats’s introduction to Gitanjali not only raises stimulating 
questions regarding the poetry of Tagore, it also explains 
a great deal of the poetic problem of Yeats himself. He 
greeted the poems since they stirred his “blood” as nothing 
else had done for years. He found in them abundance and 
simplicity, innocence and humbleness. His Bengali Brahmo 
fkiend had informed him that as a young man Tagore wrote 
on ‘natural subjects,’ ^in deep personal Sj^rrows he wrote 
movingly on love, and with maturity on philosophical and 
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religious subjects.^^ This account is incomplete or partial, 
since soon after the Gitanjali period was over, Tagore’s mysti¬ 
cism was much modified by all kinds of secular interest. But 
even in Gitanjali, Yeats noticed and appreciated an intense 
love of life, and realized Tagore’s difference from modern 
European mystics. 

Even when he writes about God, Tagore’s heart flows 
outward to the experiences of life “without derogation or 
condescension,” and fills his poetry with the circumstances 
of everyday life. The chief images of his poetry are familiar. 
“The traveller in the red-brown clothes that he wears that 
dust may not show upon him, the girl searching in her bed 
for the petals fallen from the wreath of her royal lover, the 
servant or the bride awaiting the master’s home-coming in 
the empty house” are all images of the heart turning to God.^® 
When he wants to express the mood of that heart in union 
with or in separation from God, he again uses familiar images 
like “flowers and rivers, the blowing of conch-shells, the 
heavy rain of the Indian July, or the parching heat” of his 
tropical land.God Himself is expressed with such earthly 
images as “a man sitting in a boat upon a river playing upon a 
lute.” When Yeats praised this quality of Tagore’s poetry he 
certainly remembered what he himself had written in 1902, 
about the Celtic element in literature, that once every people 
of the world believed that all natural things were divine: 
“They saw in the rainbow the still bow of a god thrown down 
in his negligence; they heard in the thunder the sound of his 
beaten water-jar, or the tumult of the chariot wheels; and 
when a sudden flight of wild ducks, or of crows, passed over 
their heads, they thought they were gazing at the dead hasten¬ 
ing to their rest.”*’ 

Since Tagore was so much close to the living tradition of 
his country, Yeats recognized in him a “popular poet”*® of 
the kind he himself adoringly wrote about in 1901. Tagore was 
not like Longfellow, Campbell, or Scott, who had “unlearned 
the unwritten tradition which binds the unlettered ... to 
the beginning of time and to the foundation of the world.”*® 



Indolent ladies and ambitious students were not his only 
readers, but a whole people seemed to participate in the 
symbols and images that Tagore used. Yeats, therefore, 
described these poems as the expression of a “supreme culture,” 
though they remained all the while “as much the growth of 
the common soil as the grass and the rushes.”®® 

This dream of a highly imaginative body of popular poetry 
shared by a whole people haunted Yeats for a long time. 
Writing about Douglas Hyde’s Gaelic poetry sung by mowers 
and reapers from Donegal to Kerry he thus observed in 
The Trembling of the Veil (1924): “In India ... peasants sing 
the words of the great poet of Bengal without knowing whose 
words they sing, and it must often be so where the old imagina¬ 
tive folk life is undisturbed.”®^ The example of Tagore, it is 
apparent, remained in his mind ever afterwards. 

Here, then, was a poet who appeared to have achieved what 
Yeats himself valued most as a poetic ideal. Tagore revealed 
in his poetry the Unity of Being for he belonged to a tradition 
that had “passed through centuries, gathering from learned 
and unlearned metaphor and emotion, and carried back 
again to the multitude the thought of the scholar and the 
noble.”®® This is the reason why Yeats decided to become 
Tagore’s propagandist. He and Sturge Moore assisted in 
bringing out three books—^perhaps these are Gitanjali, The 
Gardener^ and The Crescent Moon —^which include by far the best 
translations from Tagore.®® Soon two of Tagore’s symbolic 
dramas also were translated. The Post Office was done into 
English by a talented Indian student at Oxford, Sri Debabrata 
Mukeijea, who was also the son-in-law of Yeats’s brahmin 
friend, Mohini Chatterjee.®^ The King of the Dark Chamber 
was translated by another Indian student, Sri Kshitish Sen, 
preparing for Civil Service examination in England. Yeats’s 
sister come forward to publish a limited handsome edition 
of The Post Office at the Cuala Press in 1914; and even before 
the original play was staged in Bengal, Dublin’s Abbey 
Theatre produced the English version with fair success.®® 
From what he wrote in the introduction to tlie Cuala edition 
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of The Post Office, it does not appear that Yeats liked the play 
too well; perhaps he was already drawing away a little, but 
he took care to point out that its construction was perfect, 
and that it conveyed “to the right audience an emotion of 
gentleness and peace.” The King of the Dark Chamber was 
produced at the Little Theatre in London, and Yeats took 
much interest in its production.®® This fact is mentioned 
because it will be shown later that Yeats came to regard this 
drama as a point of departure for his enthusiasm for Tagore, 
and shortly before his death wrote a variation on its tlieme 
in The Herne's Egg. 

After the prodigious success of Gitanjali, for which Tagore 
was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1913, Yeats seems to have 
noticeably cooled towards the poet whom he had admired 
so warmly only a year before. From Rothenstein’s memoirs 
and some letters of Tagore it would appear that there was 
some unnecessary controversy regarding Yeats’s contribution 
to the translations done from Tagore which had made him 
famous in the Western world.®’ Rothenstein refuted the current 
gossip “that the success of Gitanjali was largely owing to 
Yeats’s rewriting of Tagore’s English,” and offered from his 
collection the original manuscripts of the book in English 
as well as Bengali for comparison. Yeats, he said, “did here 
and there suggest slight changes but the main text was printed 
as it came from Tagore’s hand.” Tagore himself supports this 
contention in a letter to Rothenstein where he writes that 
“Yeats was sparing in his suggestions” and, moreover, since 
he himself was with Yeats during the revisions, the changes 
were made after careful consultations with him. What was 
the actual nature of that revision can never be known since 
the revised typed pages in which Yeats pencilled his correc¬ 
tions appear to be lost.®® No one in his senses would tend 
to believe that the changes were suggested to improve the 
quality of the original poems in any way. The pencilled 
manuscript is lost, but even then a fair notion of these changes 
can be gathered from still another source which has not been 
examined so far. I am referring to the published version of 
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some of the poems originally printed in Poetry (Chicago). 

It has been already mentioned that Ezra Pound was respon¬ 
sible for the first publication of any translation from Tagore 
in the Western world. He sent some twenty-five of these poems 
to Poetry (Chicago), and it is probable that he had changed 
the syntax or order of words in some of them. That was what 
he usually did with the poems which he sponsored for publi¬ 
cation. He had thus changed some poems by Yeats himself.^® A 
recendy published letter shows that Tagore himself had 
requested Pound to revise his draft where necessary. In this 
letter from Urbana, Illinois, on January 5, 1913, Tagore writes: 

“I send you the recent translations that I made here. I am not 
at all strong in my English grammar—please do not hesitate to 
make corrections when necessary. Then again I do not know 
the exact value of your English words. Some of them may have 
their souls worn out by constant use and some others may not 
have acquired their souls yet. So in my use of words there must 
be lack of proportion and appropriateness perhaps, that also 
could be amended by fnendly hands.”*® 

Considering what Pound wrote to Harriet Monroe, that the 
poems were “translated by the author into very beautiful 
English prose, with mastery of cadence,”*^ it seems clear that 
the revisions were made in the virtually finished versions of the 
translations. It is however interesting to note that while 
reviewing The Gardener for The Free Woman Pound quoted 
poem number eighty-four in its original version that he had 
sent for publication in the Poetry of June 1913,** preferring that 
version to the one printed in The Gardener ,Here is the version 
which Pound quoted: 

Over the green and yellow rice fields sweep the shadows of 
the autumn clouds^ followed by the swift-chasing sun. 

The bees forget to sip their honey; drunken with light they 
foolishly him and hover; and the ducks Jn the sandy river 
bank clamour iii joy for mere nothing. 
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None shall go back, brothers, this morning, none shall go to work. 

We will take the blue sky by storm and plunder the space 
as we run. 

Laughters fly floating in the air like foams in the flood. 

Brothers, we shall squander our morning in futile songs. 

(My italics, showing where the changes were made.) 

Compare this with the poem as it appears in The Gardener: 

Over the green and yellow rice-fields sweep tlic shadows of the 
autumn clouds followed by the swift-chasing sun. 

The bees forget to sip their honey; drunken with light they 
foolishly hover and hum. 

The ducks in the islands of the river clamour in joy for mere 
nothing. 

Let none go back home, brothers, this morning, let none go to 
work. 

Let us take the blue sky by storm and plunder space as we run. 

Laughter fioats in the air like foam in the fiood. 

Brothers, let us squander our morning in futile songs. 

It is quite pertinent to ask why Pound, while praising the 
poem, should have gone back to an earlier version. 

A comparison of the two versions will show that some of the 
changes were only in punctuation, others in the order of words 
for the sake of a better sound value. Thus “hover and hum” 
was changed to “hum and hover”; or “Laughter fioats in” 
to “Laughters fly floating.” Only one significant change was 
made in the second line where Tagore’s “ducks in the island 
of the river” had become “ducks in the sandy river bank,” 
mainly because “island of the river” sounds rather un-English. 
The Poetry version is undoubtedly superior to what was later 
printed in the book. If even then Tagore had gone back to the 
earlier unrevised version it was most probably because of the 
current silly gossip regarding his actual share in the work of 
translation. The situation was rather typical of a time when 
an Indian writer could only be judged by his ability to translate 
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what he wrote into King’s English. Evidently none showed 
any interest in referring to the original. This is strange that 
only Indian writers are subjected to this ignominy. Those who 
had revised Tagore’s translations—and there is no doubt that 
some did—exactly did what any honest translator or even a 
publisher’s reader would have done. And yet Tagore was 
made to feel uneasy about the whole affair, and so he decided 
to stick to his own earlier version. Yeats thought that Tagore 
wanted to be known as an English poet,*^ which of course 
Tagore never did.^® My contention, however, is that the 
probable misunderstanding over Yeats’s share in the transla¬ 
tion was not sufficient reason for Yeats’s sudden change of 
attitude towards Tagore. The cause was intellectual. 

Yeats came to realize that Tagore was not sufficiently a 
traditionalist of the kind he presumed him to be. Preferring the 
symbolic conceptions of mythological Hinduism, Yeats had 
at first supposed that Tagore’s poetry confirmed his own 
preoccupations. But the Indian poet’s passion for the abstrac¬ 
tions of the Upanisads bacame gradually more clear from the 
lectures he was giving in England and the U.S.A. He declared 
in these lectures that the Upanisads and Buddhism were the 
inspiration of his life. Yeats, on the other hand, was soon to 
arrive at the conclusion that Buddhism and Upanisadic 
abstractions, if anything, were at the root of India’s downfall. 
The real difference between the two poets thus lay in their 
contrary attitudes toward ancient traditions. 

Tagore belonged to the Brahmo Samaj, a reformist group 
of modern Hindus. In his poetry he may have used Puranic 
Hindu myths, symbols, and ideas, which a devoted Brahmo 
would never have done, but he did not share Yeats’s fanatical 
interest in everything traditional. The Yoga system and the 
Tantra, for example, engaged Yeats’s fancy but left Tagore 
cold or made him sarcastic. It so happened that at about the 
time when Yeats discovered Tagore, the authoritative texts 
of both Yoga and Tantra reached England. Yeats’s interest 
in spiritualistic phenomena had already been renewed by the 
end of the first decade of f his century when he resumed visiting 
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stance rooms in London. In 1914 he also went over to 
France together with Maud Gonne and Everard Fielding to 
investigate a modern miracle, and later wrote a long report 
of their findings. With the publication of The Toga System of 
Patanjali (1914) by the Harvard University Press, and the 
Tantric texts by Sir John Woodroffe (1913) from London, 
Yeats could now obtain an unmodified view of that part of 
the traditional Indian systems which was not in love with 
abstractions. Thus it seems probable that Tagore, in whose 
poetry at one time he had found the ideal union of the cry of 
the flesh and the cry of the soul, more and more appeared 
to him to possess the same love of abstractions which he 
himself would connect with the Vedantic and later Upanisadic 
thinking.^® 

He probably found a decisive example of Tagore’s fascina¬ 
tion for the abstract in The King of the Dark Chamber, where 
Ultimate Reality, even though He is called the King, remains 
invisible throughout the drama irrespective of the fact that 
beautiful and moving passages are assigned to Him! We are 
told that He can never be encountered except in total dark¬ 
ness. The following comment, however, would define Yeats’s 
attitude to such mystical expressions. While writing to Olivia 
Shakespeare on the achievement of James Joyce and D. H. 
Lawrence he took pains to point out that these Western writers 
had “almost restored to us the Eastern simplicity,” with this 
difference Uiat Lawrence romanticized his material with words 
like “essential fire,” “darkness,” etc.*^ If God is symbolized 
as the “King of the Dark Chamber” in Tagore, Yeats’s 
“King of the Great Clock Tower,” I think, was a calculated 
reply to emphasize his interest in time and history. Later 
Shri Purohit was to confirm for him that concrete images were 
not really uncommon in the truly traditional Indian thought. 

Yeats’s initial applause of the poems of Gitanjali gradually 
then changed into a critical aloofness toward the great Bengali 
poet after the publication of his lectures on the Upanisads 
in Sadhana (1913). While Yeats was genuinely affected by the 
poems, the prose expositions of the* Upanisadic ideas, which 
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came later, made him uneasy. He did not hesitate to claim 
that he also had “fed upon the philosophy of the Upanishads” 
all his life, but felt that there was “an aspect of Tagore’s 
mysticism” that he disliked. With this aspect of mysticism he 
also connected the “absence of tragedy in Indian poetry.”*® 
It appeared to him that in their emphasis on the unity in 
diversity the Indians neglected the manifest contradictions 
of life out of which tragedy rises. Yeats’s own poetry, in the 
meantime, was becoming more and more knitted with a sense 
of tragedy. Tagore, on the other hand, seemed to be “vague” 
in his idealism; his imagination moved in a rarefied air above 
or beyond history.*® Though Yeats’s earlier poems were also 
the expression of the same vague desire for a dreamed perfec¬ 
tion, and of an impatience and weariness with the world, he 
gradually became more aware of human history, particularly 
of the rise and fall of civilizations. World-weariness was 
replaced by a passionate affirmation of life. And in this concern 
with the process of history and civilization Yeats was very- 
much unlike Tagore. He, therefore, concluded that the Upa- 
nisadic principles, as they were expounded in Sadhana^ would 
take one away from the continual effort and strife which was 
necessary for building and maintaining the standards of a 
civilization. He was fascinated by the poems of Gitanjali^ 
but if Tagore took his stand on the abstract ideas of Sadhana, 
it was difficult to support him any longer. 

Sadhana is the collection of a series of lectures that Tagore 
delivered in 1913 at Harvard University, and later in London, 
with an intention to correct the exposition offered by the usual 
swamis belonging to the traditional schools of India. He 
admitted in his preface that the subject matter of the book 
had not been “philosophically” treated, nor had it been 
“approached from the scholar’s point of view,” but, all the 
same, the lectures were written by one to whom “the verses 
of the Upanishads and the teaching of Buddha have ever been 
the things of the spirit, and therefore endowed with boundless 
vital growth.”®® In these lectures Tagore, who^ voice was now 
being heard with growing respect as coming from the true 
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representative of his country, made some hasty generalizations 
in characterizing the civilizations of Europe and India. It must 
be mentioned, however, that the element of self-righteousness 
in this book is not at all characteristic of Tagore when he 
writes in his mother tongue. 

Sadhana begins, for example, with an outright condemnation 
of the trends of the Greek and the Western civilizations. “The 
civilization of ancient Greece was nurtured,” he wrote, “within 
city walls. In fact, all the modern civilizations have their 
cradles of brick and mortar.”®^ Nature is subdued there, it is 
pointed out, as if men were living in a hostile world. Western 
civilization encouraged man to take only an intense interest 
in his “own life and work,” thus creating “an artificial dissocia¬ 
tion between himself and the Universal Nature within whose 
bosom he lies.” The result was, complained Tagore, that this 
civilization demanded “ceaseless strain of every nerve,” was 
acquisitive by nature, and had developed terrible war potential¬ 
ities. As a contrast he painted an ancient Indian civilization 
which never encouraged the desire to extend one’s “dominion 
by creating boundary walls around his acquisitions.” Yeats 
might very well resent this very much simplified generaliza¬ 
tion. Later he came to know, and referred to it in his introduc¬ 
tion to The Aphorisms of Toga,^^ that the heroic age in India 
had ended with the development of the extreme forms of 
abstract thinking in Buddhism. As he himself had been singing 
praise of the heroic qualities of life, he could not favour Tagore’s 
emphasis on the quieter and serene ideals in Indian history. 

Tagore’s conception of Reality also, as expounded in 
Sadhana^ might seem unacceptable to Yeats at a very crucial 
point. Tagore had admitted that there was dvandva or a clash 
of opposites in the world, such as between “the positive and 
the negative, the centripetal force and the centrifugal, attrac¬ 
tion and repulsion.” Up to this point Yeats would have no 
difficulty in agreeing with Tagore. But then Tagore comes 
rather easily to dismiss these antinomies as “mere names,” 
and affirms that “they are only different ways of asserting that 
the world in its essence is a reconciliation of pairs of opposing 
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forces.”®* Yeats was. not prepared to put whole emphasis on the 
final resolution of all conflicts. The combatants, he entertained, 
must be there to turn the wheel of life. It was true that “when 
at last we find a relation between these two, and thereby see 
them as one in essence, we feel that we have come to the truth,” 
but Sadhana does not make any attempt to explain the technique 
of life we live.®* 

In their attitude towards the body and sex also the two poets 
were dissimilar. Tagore’s idealism is not really as disembodied 
as it sounds in Sadfiana. The fact remains, however, that the 
body was an embarrassing subject for him to contemplate. 
Avoidance of the body, or of sexuality in particular, is not neces¬ 
sarily the true Indian spirit; classical Sanskrit literature and the 
magnificent procession of lusty and full-blooded ancient Indian 
sculptures prove otherwise. But from the translated works of 
Tagore it might appear that even when he wrote on human love 
he tended to minimize the body. In one of his poetic dramas, 
for example, the heroine is shown to be full of remorse because 
her lover has become a “prisoner” of her charms.®® She is a 
princess herself, and being the only daughter of a king she 
had been brought up as a boy without any knowledge of 
“feminine wiles for winning hearts.” When she falls in love 
with the great epical hero Arjuna, she receives assistance from 
the god of love, who is pleased to grant her bodily beauty and 
charm for a year. Thus fortified she wins over the hero as her 
devoted lover, but then suddenly demands to know if he loved 
her for her youthful charm or for her real self. “Whom do you 
seek,” she asks Arjuna, “in these dark eyes, in these milk- 
white arms ? ... Not my true self, I know. Surely this cannot 
be love, this is not man’s highest homage to woman. Alas, 
that this frail disguise, the body, should make one blind to the 
light of the deathless spirit! ... Alas, it is not I, not I, Arjuna! 
(meaning her body). It is the deceit of a god. Go, go, my hero, 
go. Woo not false good, offer not your great heart to an 
illusion. Go.” She considers her own bodily beauty to be “bor¬ 
rowed beauty,” and “falsehood.” Her bodythas become her 
rival, and she is determined to reveal her “true self” to her lover, 
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Yeats could not forget this strange preoccupation of the girl 
with her real self, and later wrote at least two poems refuting 
the position, probably with Tagore’s drama in mind. One 
was “The Hero, the Girl, and the Fool,”®® first published in 
1922. The poem is in the form of a dialogue between a girl 
and a hero: 


The Girl. 

I rage at my own image in the glass 
That’s so unlike myself that when you praise it 
It is as though you praised another, or even 
Mocked me with praise of my mere opposite; 

And when I wake towards morn I dread myself, 

For the heart cries that what deception wins 
Cruelty must keep; therefore be warned and go 
If you have seen that image and not the woman. 

The Hero. 

I have raged at my own strength because you have loved it. 
The Girl. 

If you are no more strength than I am beauty 
I had better find a convent and turn nun ; 

A nun at least has all men’s reverence 
And needs no cruelty. 

The Hero. 

I have heard one say 

That men have reverence for their holiness 
And not themselves. 


The Girl. 


Say on and say 

That only Grod has loved us for ourselves, 

But what care I that long for a man’s love ?®’ 


The dramatic situation is the same as in Chitra. The hero here 
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also is a victim of the girl’s charms, and she is amusingly 
resentful of the power of her body’s beauty. Like her Indian 
counterpart in Tagore she also insists that her real self should 
be loved instead. This appears to be a clear echo from Chitra, 
Tagore’s hero meekly accepts the girls’ exhortations; Yeats’s 
hero demurs. To love one for one’s true self is not, he asserts, 
humanly possible. Even a nun does not earn reverence for 
her “true self” which only God can divine. The Fool by the 
roadside, who, I think, stands for the poet, sums up the situa¬ 
tion with a sigh and perhaps a twinkle in the eye, and says that 
when he is dead. 

When Cradle and spool are past 
And I mere shade at last 
Coagulate of stuff 
Transparent like the wind, 

only then, perhaps, may he expect to find the “faithful love” 
that the girl cherished. 

The young philosophical girl in the other poem “For Anne 
Gregory” argues in the same way as Chitra.®* To prove that 
her bodily beauty is ephemeral and, therefore, not worthy of 
any homage, she is ready peevishly to dye her yellow hair 
brown, black, or carrot, and she insists that her young man 
should be ready to love her for herself alone. The poet repeats 
what the hero in the previous poem said in reply: 

... only God, my dear. 

Could love you for yourself alone 
And not your yellow hair. 

One’s true self is the Universal Self, according to the Upanisads. 
Yeats never refused to accept this notion. But following his 
personal philosophy of the mask he would like to modify it 
and say “the world being illusive one must be deluded in some 
way if one is to triumph in it.”®* For Yeats then Tagore thus 
stood for a vision of life'which is separateef from “all that is 
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not itself, from all that is complicated and mechanical.**®® 
Yeats, on the other hand, more and more emphasized the 
importance of life taken in its totality. His admiration for 
Tagore was, therefore, bound to be modified soon. 

In their attitudes to the supernatural also Yeats and Tagore 
were utterly dissimilar. Tagore was quite sceptical about the 
world of spirits and ghosts. Yeats*s interest in the supernatural 
was serious, because his poetic problem was to arrange every 
human experience, including the widespread belief in the 
world of “separated spirits,** in a suitable scheme of interpreta¬ 
tion of life and the universe. This scheme, he had decided, 
should keep a close relation with the “unwritten tradition,** 
while as a “metropolitan poet** he could also use it symbolically 
for his poetic purpose. He never wanted to explain away the 
popular faith and experience as merely superstitious or silly, 
and disliked those who were too intelligent or rational to 
maintain this sympathy and understanding. He had heard 
endless stories of apparitions from his childhood and they 
had a great impact on his mind. He was thus angry even with 
the stories written by the Irish writers of the eighteen forties 
and fifties “because they turned the country visions into a 
joke.**®^ If even the Irish writers had “enraged** him because 
they made fun of the “sacred** subject of ghosts and appari¬ 
tions, an important part of his “unwritten tradition,** he 
could not have been pleased by some of the stories of Tagore 
published as The Hungry Stones and Other Stories in 1916. 

Tagore wrote his ghost stories with the suppressed smile 
of one who no longer took ghosts seriously. In the title story 
(1895) the narrator is a modern enlightened Indian with 
“no pretence to knowledge of science or the Vedas or Persian.**®® 
By science he of course means occultism. His Theosophist 
companion, however, is all ears for any story of visions and 
apparitions. A marvellous story of a haunted house is told by 
a smart fellow-passenger on the train who seems to know 
everything in the world, from current political developments 
to modern developments in spiritualism, and he is cleverly 
shown to be especially befriended JSy the Europeans. The 
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5 Patanjali, Tantra, and 
a Swami: figures in the 
carpet of modern poetry 


1914 is an important year in the poetic development of W. B. 
Yeats. Responsibilities was published in that year. The freedom 
of speech, a new poetic idiom, of these poems attracted admira¬ 
tion of younger poets like T. S. Eliot. Yeats apparently had 
no association with Indians from around this time till 1931 
when he met an Indian religious preacher called Shri Purohit 
Swami. Hone has suggested that the Swami awakened his 
“old sentiment of Hinduism,” which was dormant since his 
childhood,^ I have tried to demonstrate that this account is 
rather superficial, that Yeats methodically pursued his study 
of Indian systems, such as Yoga and Tantra, into middle 
age, and that his association with Tagore only renewed this 
interest. He made good use of this study in his writings, 
particularly in A Vision, as I shall try to explain. His enthusiasm 
for Tagore may have waned after 1914, but not his interest in 
India. And this interest, let me emphasize again, was not 
religious but philosophical in the sense that A Vision is a 
philosophy. Hindu systems signify this distinction by the 
implication of the word DarsanaJ^ This word does not indicate 
a system of philosophy in the Western sense. It implies, on the 
other hand, a system of coherent affirmations, co-extensive 
with human experience which it wants to interpret in its 
entirety. It is possible that by calling his “philosophy” a 
“vision” Yeats also was thus indicating its resemblance to 
the Indian variety of philosophy which is based more on 
intuition than on reason. 

If Yeats’s interest had been spasmodic, or only an ex¬ 
pression of his exotic. hobby, it would have been a gross 
exaggeration on his part to declare in 1937 that all his life 



he had “fed upon” the Upanisads.® A Vision is full of re¬ 
ferences to India* and some of them were entered even before 
he met Shri Purohit Swami.® Moreover if they were not in 
some important ways connected with his poetic phantasma¬ 
goria he would not have written five serious, long essays on 
the Yogic system and the Upanisads,® during the last glorious 
years of his life, between 1932 and 1938. His health was 
gradually deteriorating after 1927, though his creative power 
was at its height. If even then he wrote those essays, it was 
certainly not to humour a Swami, but to clarify his own 
position in relation to India, a position he had reached through 
years of close association and study. And it is because of this 
continued preoccupation that in his last general introduction 
(1937), written for a contemplated complete edition of his 
works, he refers at length to India and her traditional ideas.'' 
After he came to know Tagore, he grew, as T have suggested 
above, more and more critical of the religious ideas of modern 
India, and began to emphasize his preference for her unmodi¬ 
fied traditional systems represented by Yoga and Tantra, 
He read even the Upanisads in the light of Yoga, and lamented 
that modern Indians had taken to wearing trousers which he 
considered to be indicative of their neglect of tradition.® 
For the spread of abstract thinking among them he blamed the 
introduction of English education in India, and was sorry 
that Indians had been “forced to learn everything, even their 
own Sanskrit, through the vehicle of English till the first 
discoverer of wisdom had become bywords (sic) for vague 
abstract facility.”® He was obviously referring to the modern 
tendency to emphasize the abstract thinking of Vedanta and 
the Upanisads, a tendency to neglect the mythological part 
of Hinduism. It was mainly from India that he “snatched the 
clue to the interpretation of the Druidic culture,and in his 
attitude to the ancient Indian systems he was a greater tradi¬ 
tionalist than even a modern Hindu like Tagore. 

A 

From the way Tagore, or Yeats’s compatriot George 
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Russell, interpreted the Upanisads, Yeats could get no support 
for the conception of superhuman powers that Madame 
Blavatsky had claimed for the Indian Mahatmas; nor was 
any explanation of the spiritualistic phenomena available 
through that approach. His youthful interest in spiritualism 
was, of course, sternly discouraged by Madame Blavatsky.^^ 
But after 1911, he again began to collect material regarding 
spiritualism for contributing notes to Lady Gregory’s Visions 
and Beliefs. For this purpose he visited seance rooms in the 
poor districts of London, and read in Fcnollosa’s translation 
the traditional Noh dramas of Japan which were found to be 
full of ghosts and god-dances. Shortly after his marriage in 
1917, he moreover discovered that his wife was capable of 
automatic writing. Like Madame Blavatsky, who claimed 
to have been helped by her invisible Mahatmas while writing 
her books, Yeats also assumed to have received, through Mrs. 
Yeats’s automatic writing, dictations from invisible instructors. 
There is no serious reason to believe that he actually trusted 
in the supernatural agencies. It was an imaginative game 
that he was playing with himself, and the results were fas¬ 
cinating. For years together he worked on these notes and in 
1925 brought out, with fanciful trappings, the first edition of 
A Vision containing his personal philosophy, though initially 
meant only for private circulation. His object was to construct 
a system of thought that would leave his imagination free to 
create, and “yet make all that it created or could create part 
of the one history, and that the soul’s.”^® Many of the ideas 
of A Vision were obviously taken from Indian sources. Some 
were even deduced from the Upanisads, though Tagore 
never had talked about them. These are the ideas, expressed 
in powerful geometrical symbols, which form the background 
of his works. 

It m^ust be made clear that most of these ideas were not 
new in Yeats. He had said them all before, in one way or 
another, as Ellmann has pointed out. The symbols may have 
been different, but “the thenxatic basis is much the same as 
the one he developed in his youth. Ther« are cycles, the 
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reincarnating souls^ the possible escape from the wheel of 
time to a timeless state, the millennial reversal of civilizations 
that corresponds to the rebirth of individuals, the heroic 
unconventional ethic, the unknown and problematic god, the 
battle between the spiritual and material worlds. All these 
are taken up and reworked.”^* This is true. But what so far 
has not been noted is that the general scheme of A Vision 
has some interesting resemblances to that of Patanjali’s 
Yogic system. 

Yeats begins A Vision, for example, with a classification of 
human personalities, and he analyzes the human psyche into 
two opposing pairs of Faculties which explain “what man has 
made.”^* Corresponding to these Faculties he posits four 
Principles for explaining “what makes man.”^® These terms, 
Faculties and Principles, should be familiar to those who have 
spent some time over Madame Blavatsky’s The Secret Doctrine,^^ 
They are generally known as the tattvas or “principles of 
creation,” which all the aspirants of the Theosophical Society 
had to learn by heart. Even before the turn of the century 
Yeats had included these tattvas in a proposed ritual for his 
Irish Mystical Order which was finally given up. So he was 
already acquainted with this conception. However, the 
difference between the Faculties and Principles in The Secret 
Doctrine and those mentioned in A Vision is that while Madame 
Blavatsky had divided them into seven kinds, in Yeats they 
are four in number. Ellmann points out that these Four 
Faculties are “a variation of a familiar quarternary,” which 
appears in the four humours of medieval medicine and psy¬ 
chology, in the Four Zoas of Blake, and elsewhere.^’ I suggest 
that they are a variation also of the Faculties of Patanjali 
which Yeats read in authentic text in The Toga System of 
Patanjali, published with commentaries in 1914 from Harvard 
University. 

The Faculties, in A Vision, are: Will and Mask, Body of Fate 
and Creative Mind. Will has been defined in A Vision (1925) as 
“the first matter” of the personality; Mask as “the image of 
what we wish to become”; Creative Mind as “intellect, as 
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intellect was understood before the close of the seventeenth 
century—all the mind that is consciously constructive”; 
and Body of Fate as “the physical and mental environment, the 
changing human body, the stream of Phenomena as this 
affects a particular individual, all that is forced upon us from 
without. Time as it affects sensation.”^® These four Faculties 
are said to be responsible for “what man has made.” This 
indeed is a very unusual psychological analysis, to be found 
only in some ancient Indian books. Patafijali, for example, 
begins his system by analyzing the human psyche into four 
Faculties: the Discursive mind {Manas)^ the Discriminative 
mind {Buddhi), the Mind-Material (Ckitta), and Personality 
{Ahamkdra).^^ In a footnote to Yeats-Purohit Upanishads 
(p. 60n) as well as in “The Holy Mountain” in Essays and 
Introductions (p. 448) Yeats mentions and discusses them. 
Corresponding to the Four Faculties, Yeats has Four Prin¬ 
ciples, which are Husk, Passionate Body, Spirit and Celestial 
Body. The Yoga system and certain Upanisads mention 
parallel Principles: the Bodily Self {Vaiivanara), the Vital 
Self {Taijasa), the Intellectual Self {Prajna) and the Intuitive 
Self {Turiya).^^ 

We can now briefly compare the outline of these two schemes. 
Yeats’s Body of Fate could be Chitta which, as Yeats points out, 
“most separates Indian from European thought.”®^ Mind, 
in the Yogic analysis, is matter, and has Chitta as its ‘subtle* 
matter which assumes the shape of anything presented to it 
by the sense. This Faculty of Chitta carries the impression 
or “memory” of objects as well as associated feelings and 
thoughts, as Samskdra, even after the dissolution of the human 
body, and becomes the basis and vehicle of the reincarnated 
personality. A man’s life, according to this analysis, begins 
with Samskdra, vestiges of past lives, and therefore with 
something that is already given. Yeats’s Body of Fate is also 
inactive, and primary in nature. Buddhi, which has the quality 
oiSattva or purity, and so is inactive, resembles Yeats’s Faculty 
of Creative Mind. Will ma.y be likened to Manas, which is active; 
it functions with the help of five active and five passive senses.®® 
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And Mask can be compared to Ahamkdra, the “I”-ness or 
Personality. 

These psychological terms never occur in Yeats’s poetry. 
The question is, why then was he so much concerned with 
this psychology at all? A brief discussion of the Yoga system 
can be helpful in finding an answer to this question. 

According to Patahjali there are four states of the soul: 
the waking state, the dreaming state, the state of dreamless 
sleep, and the “fourth” state or turiya.^^ With gradual exhaus¬ 
tion of desire and with proper meditation one can, by stages, 
reach the corresponding states of reality, which are called 
Virata (cosmos), Hiranyagarbha (the soul of the world), Uvara 
(self consciousness), and Brahman (joy eternal). This Yogic 
analysis has been called an explanation of the micro-macrocosm 
“in terms of proto-psychological functionalism.’’^® What was 
a mythical image of the rise of the universe out of the cosmic 
waters and cosmic egg is rc-interpreted in Patanjali in terms 
of stages of human consciousness. “From the primal stage 
of self absorption, or involution,” Zimmer explains Patahjali, 
“which amounts practically to quiescence and resembles 
non-being, a state of intuitive inner awareness {Buddhi) is 
evolved; this is antecedent to the notion of “I” {Ahamkdra)^ 
which is the following transformation; and through intellect 
(Manas) consciousness then proceeds to an experience of 
(and to action upon) the outer world through exterior senses.”*® 
The cosmic process is thus understood, in terms of psycholo¬ 
gical experience, as the unfolding from an innermost, all- 
perceiving centre. From the quiescent state of inward absorp¬ 
tion the whole world is thought to unfold. 

Here Yeats did discover what he wanted to find—a “philo¬ 
sophical” support of his world of spirits. In the state of reality 
corresponding to the dreaming state of the soul the unpurged 
images of the separated spirits float about. Patanjali systema¬ 
tizes the universe and the human psyche in a way which can 
explain, on one level, the common belief in apparitions and 
reincarnation. On another level, these same beliefs could be 
understood as mere dreams of the human soul, a position 
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that could indeed be creatively utilized by a metropolitan 
poet. 

This explanation of the world of spirits on two levels was a ^ 
paramount need for Yeats because he was in search of a 
radical explanation of the popular faith. This was the reason 
why he was enraged with those who tended to make jokes 
about the country visions, though we never can be sure that 
he himself actually believed in ghosts. His attitude to these 
things was therefore complex. It is true that he “let his imagina¬ 
tion become freely peopled with daemons, fairies, discarnate 
spirits, wizards, or Rosicrucians in cowls or shrouds.”^^ gut 
at the same time we cannot but feel that there was method in 
his madness. He was in fact making some well planned pro¬ 
paganda on behalf of the “unwritten tradition.’* With an 
almost malicious humour he thus seemingly innocently 
turned the conversation to ghosts, apparitions, and magic, 
particularly when logicians and sceptics like Bertrand Russell 
were in the company. Considering that he himself remained 
at least sporadically sceptical all his life, one suspects that the 
integration of the world of spirits in an all-inclusive poetic 
scheme was a kind of challenge to him. He clearly states in 
A Vision that phantoms are nof real in the sense that the visible 
world is. “I am convinced,” he writes, “that this ancient 
generalisation, in so far as it saw an analogy between a ‘separa¬ 
ted spirit,’ or phantom and a dream of the night, once was 
a universal belief, for I find it, or some practice founded upon 
it, everywhere. ”2® This dream of the spirit world has, he 
suggests, a profound impact on life. It makes people who 
believe in it kind, courteous, and generous, bringing them 
the qualities which he praised, qualities belonging to a heroic 
society.®® 

A faith in the world of separated spirits or of something 
that still remained after death became for Yeats a convenient 
measure of greatness in other writers. He felt that this faith 
was necessary to emphasize the importance of desire for life. 
Even if afterlife is no more than a delusion, one must 
somehow cherish the faitli that death is not ^e final end of 
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everything, that all things only seem to pass, and that some¬ 
thing still survives the spoils of death.®^ Perhaps this is an 
irrational longing of the human heart, but to disregard that 
greatest of human desires is not generous. Yeats thus judges 
Paul Valery’s famous poem Le Cimetihre Marin from this parti¬ 
cular point of view. While admitting that the poem moves him 
profoundly, he dismisses it from among his “sacred books” 
because Valery rejoices that human life must pass.®® In this 
comment on Valery’s poem he then introduces his image of 
common human desire. He remembers a beautiful young 
girl singing at the edge of the sea in Normandy.®® “She thought 
herself alone, stood barefooted between sea and sand; sang 
with lifted head of the civilisations that there had come and 
gone, ending every verse with the cry: ‘O Lord, let some¬ 
thing remain’.” Yeats makes the point that every age must 
have metropolitan poets as well as singing girls, but to stun 
the singing girl with the wisdom that nothing remains forever 
would be ungenerous. 

He had chosen Patanjali instead of the Upanisads, or 
later interpretations of the sacred books, because Patanjali, 
like Yeats’s A Vision^ explains the intellectual foundation 
on which rests the idea of reincarnation or of the world of 
spirits. Moreover, in both the systems human passions and 
emotions also are not wholly ignored. This generous under¬ 
standing of the human heart is absent in the Upanisads. 
Yeats points out that a novice Indian ascetic, on the other 
hand, if he follows the Yogic system, would not hesitate to 
admit that sometimes he is “tortured by his passion” as a 
result of his neglect of the normal demands of life; he would 
even “pray to the God to come to him as a woman and have 
with him sexual intercourse.”®* It is interesting to note that 
Yeats, the sceptic, does not explain away the reported ful¬ 
filment of the novice’s prayer as merely a subjective affair, 
but gleefully records that in the following morning the ascetic’s 
“pillow will be saturated with temple incense, his breast 
yellow with the safron dust of some temple offering.”** Some^ 
times the God may depute, Yeats cofitinues with characteristic 
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humour, some living symbol of himself to answer the prayer, 
—a wandering priest, perhaps, for an ascetic woman, and a 
wandering priestess if the ascetic is a man! He then compares 
this “Asiatic courtesy” with Christian Europe’s moral indigna¬ 
tion which arises from the conviction that “the soul has but 
one life to find or lose salvation in.”®® If one is assured that 
there are many lives to come there would really be no undue 
hurry for salvation. “There are Indian Courtesans,” he 
mentions with approbation, “that meditate many hours a day 
awaiting without sense of sin their moment, perhaps many 
lives hence, to leave man for God. For the present they are 
efficient courtesans. ... Kings, princes, beggars, soldiers, 
courtesans and the fools by the wayside are equal to the eye 
of sanctity, for everybody’s road is different, everybody 
awaits his moment.”®^ In the Upanisads, on the other hand, 
as expounded by Tagore, Yeats found the same moral indigna¬ 
tion as in Christianity. 

With his preference for Patanjali to the abstractions of 
the Upanisads, Yeats was not, however, prepared to go all 
the way with that ancient saint. Patanjali puts his emphasis 
on the realization of the highest Self, though he accepts human 
limitations. Yeats uses Patanjali’s analysis for judging man 
and human history, as perhaps he once derived support from 
it for his philosophy of the Mask. This he could easily do 
because the Yoga system is basically a discipline of the mind 
and as such could be adapted for any purpose.®® The result 
of Yoga is an emotional balance, development of strong will 
and physical poise. Religion really begins with the fourth 
state of concentration, Samadhiy which Yeats never encouraged. 
In his essay on “The Mandukya Upanishad” he says that 
the last stage of Yoga for the final illumination and emancipa¬ 
tion is not suitable for all. Perhaps that is not desirable either. 
“I think it certain that Europeans, travelling the same way, 
enduring the same fasts, saying the same prayers, wolfifd 
have received nothing but perhaps a few broken dreams. 
Bhagawan Shri Hamsa’s evocation of ‘the conscious,’ of 
‘the unconscious,’ depended in part upon innumerable asso- 
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ciations from childhood on, in part upon race-memory.”®* 
He preferred Patahjali because at a crucial moment in the his¬ 
tory of the development of human understanding Patahjali had 
proposed a way out of the approaching ‘‘intellectual anarchy” 
in India. In Greece, Yeats points out, similar “intellectual 
anarchy” of the sophists put an end to the Golden Age, 
and the age of the sophists led to Socrates, whose ruthless 
analysis refused to understand popular beliefs and practices 
with sympathy. In India, on the other hand, the early trance 
of the Vedic period was not simply replaced by the intellectual 
sophistry of the Upanisadic sages like Yajhavalkya," “into 
whose mouth are put profound thoughts, litanies, variations 
upon a theme,”** and who had substituted the eternal Self 
for all the mythological gods of Hinduism. There were two 
distinct developments of thought at that point of Indian 
history. Buddha led to the intellectual dissolution of the 
world, to renunciation and asceticism. Patanjali, on the other 
hand, unlike Buddha, “sought truth not by the logic or the 
moral precepts that draw the crowd, but by methods of 
meditation and contemplation that purify the soul.”*® 

The system that Patanjali had devised was not one of 
abstract philosophy. By following that system the devotee, 
“through states analogous to self-induced hypnotic sleep,”** 
can attain a final state of “complete wakefulness,” which is 
called samadhi or turiya^ “where the soul, purified of all that 
is not itself, comes into possession of its own timelessness.”*® 
Universal Self or Brahman is the highest reality, but it is 
admitted that one should by stages exhaust desire before 
longing for the ultimate release. Yeats could very well adapt 
the system for his purpose. His only difference from the Indian 
system was that he put an added emphasis on the nature of 
human civilization. A profound reliance on the self was essential 
much for the ultimate union with the Universal Self as 
5* creating a heroic order where a man would be most 
himself. Patahj all’s practical analysis therefore attracted Yeats. 

As a result of his preference for Patanjali, the Upanisads 
also yielded to him ideas that were qliite dissimilar to those of 
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Tagore, who was not interested in Yoga. While Tagore, in 
Sadhana, had derived from the Upanisads a general contempt 
for the Western form of human civilization,*® Yeats received 
from the same source a welcome support for his conception 
of a heroic order. In A Vision, for example, he thus points out 
that in ancient India he had found “the first distinction 
between primary and antithetical civilizations” in the Dark 
Fortnight and Bright Fortnight of Brahmanism.*"^ Yeats 
makes a magnificently new use of the idea. The images occur 
in the Brhaddrai^aka Upanisad.*® They not only suggested 
to him primary and antithetical civilizations, but encouraged 
him to use them as symbols of subjective and objective tem¬ 
peraments among human beings as well. According to the 
Upanisads, one who lives in the Bright Fortnight, from the 
new to the full moon, becomes fire or an eater.*® Yeats charac¬ 
terized Balzac, who wrote that “Blessed are the imperfect, for 
theirs is the Kingdom of Love,” as “that great eater.”®® 
He admires this “great eater” because when he was contem¬ 
plating a trip to Japan, China, or India for his philosophy, 
the writings of Balzac had brought him back to himself, 
reminded him of his necessary involvement in national, 
social, personal problems, and convinced him that he could 
not so easily escape the human comedy as it was.®^ The great 
eater is a man of subjective temperament for whom the self 
is the sole source of highest truth. He fulfills the possibilities 
hidden in himself, moves towards the full moon, and may, if 
wise, “go to the Gods (expressed or symbolized in the senses) 
and share their long lives.” He can even pass out of the cycle 
of life if he chooses, or if he can sufficiently remember that 
he is Brahman himself.®® Men of objective temperament, 
on the other hand, move toward the dark of the moon, and 
seek deliverance from a God who is separate from one’s own 
self. Yeats summarizes the Upanisadic point of view and says 
that these men, “if they are pious, as the crowd is pious, if 
they can offer the right sacrifices, pray at the right temples, 
can go to the blessed ghosts, to the Heaven of their fathers, 
find what peace can b£ found between d^ath and birth.” 
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But true deliverance is not for them. They cannot escape 
from rebirth, and must come back. 

Whether Yeats “believed” in these Upanisadic ideas is not 
relevant to the appreciation of his poetry. What is important 
is the way he creatively utilized them for expressing his 
judgement of man and civilization. He did not, for example, 
admire Maud Gonne’s conversion to Catholicism which 
brought to her life an element of moral indignation, and 
added bitterness to her Irish nationalism. In the poem “Broken 
Dreams,” written in 1915, Yeats thus expressed his displeasure 
with the ideals which Maud Gonne came particularly to value 
after her conversion. He deplored the fact that she no longer 
cared for her beauty, though her solicitude for the poor, or 
even an old gaffer, was limitless. This would certainly be 
called a Christian virtue, as also a modern Hindu one. But 
since she did not care for the fulfilment of her self, the poet is 
“afraid” that she would not finally achieve the deliverance 
that she sought so much. He visualizes the condition of her 
soul after death, and ironically predicts that it would perhaps 
be free to do one thing, to run and 

paddle to the wrist 

In that mysterious, always brimming lake 
Where those that have obeyed the holy law 
Paddle and are perfect. 

The swan in this poem is a familiar Indian image standing 
for the released soul. The use, however, of such words as 
“afraid,” “paddle,” “obeyed the holy law,” clearly suggests 
that the poet is in no mood of describing an agreeably blessed 
condition. The poem, which has been called a “rambling 
talk with an image of air,” ends with a request which has 
a sense of tragic humour about it: 

Leave unchanged 
The hands that I have kissed, 

For old sake*s sake. 


8 
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This is perhaps a reminder of the fact that it is rather arrogant 
on the part of a human being with all his attendant limitations 
to think always in terms of a perfected condition. It robs one 
of what Yeats liked to call “Asiatic courtesy.” The poem 
is not thus at all about the probable condition of life after 
death. This is a lover’s complaint that the woman he cherished 
shared no longer his treasured dreams but had chosen instead 
to espouse objective conceptions of life. The image of the swan 
and the notion of after-life are Indian, but they have been 
reborn in Yeats’s poem, becoming thus a part of his personal 
utterance. 

That Yeats’s reading of the Upanisads was different from 
Tagore’s can also be seen in his emphasis, when he talks about 
the subject, on King Janaka’s point of view in the Brhaddran- 
yaka Upanisad.®* Janaka was a warrior-king. A proud brahmin, 
Gargya, in the relevant episode of the Upanisad, comes to 
him and begins to expound the Spirit, the highest Self, in 
pantheistic terms. Janaka, however, continues to punctuate 
the brahmin’s sermon with a recurrent negation: “No, no, 
that is not the right way to talk of spirit.” This is because as 
a king he himself would like to worship the Spirit as “the 
crowned King of all,” “the heavenly drinker,” “the still and 
the full,” as an “impregnable, unconquerable army”; as 
“tolerant,” as “beauty,” as “man.” He is not forgetful of the 
fact that as a king he must not negate life and allow food to 
be exhausted in his realm, nor children to remain unenlight¬ 
ened; he must not let families be undistinguished nor 
leave enemies unvanquished. He is aware that “When self 
has mastered sense, man is said to sleep. Life is absorbed; 
sleep, sight, hearing, thinking, absorbed.”®® To surrender all at 
once to the highest Self is thus to go beyond history which a 
hero can never agree to do. When, however, faith in Self 
does not master sense but moves in dreams, one may prosper 
in life, and become a king as well as a great priest, “the high 
and the low,” at one and the same time. Consequently, 
*‘as a great king surrounded by his retinue moves in his own 
country at his pleasure. Self, surrounded by4iis senses, moves 
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in his own body, at his pleasure.”®® This teaching of Janaka, 
the King, appealed to Yeats, and as a discipline this seemed 
to him “always aristocratic, solitary and antithetical.”®^ 

India in the past had generally stuck to the ideal of fulfilling 
the self, by which is always meant the Highest Self. Yeats chose 
to accept the position of King Janaka, who, though mindful 
of the Highest Self, refuses to go beyond civilization and 
history. The Christian position did not satisfy Yeats, because 
the inherent power of the individual self is denied there. 
Salvation for a Christian soul comes only through Grace.®® 
He disliked this notion, and yet was not prepared fully to 
affirm with the sage of the Upanisad that “man should strip 
him of the body, as the arrow-maker strips the reed, that he 
may know Him as perpetual and Pure.”®® He chose thus to 
read the Upanisads because he was less concerned with 
salvation of the soul than with a desirable human situation 
permitting the development of heroic ideals and artistic 
sensibilities. Denial of the body would be tantamount to 
dissolution of form without which an artist cannot function. 
Even music is not a completely disembodied joy.®® And though 
artistic form must be a resolution of all conflicting elements 
that go into a composition, it is hard to put entire emphasis 
on only the essence of that resolution, and none at all on the 
constituent elements. Yeats could not keep his mind closed to 
the highest realization of the self, but his emphasis, like King 
Janaka’s in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, was on life in history. 

Yeats’s reading of the Upanisads was unusual but still 
within the range of Indian thought. His preoccupation with 
Indian sacred books can be seen from some poems he wrote, 
after 1915, chiefly in dialogue form. Echoes from the Upanisads 
are not difficult to find in these poems. The most important 
poem of this kind is “A Dialogue of Self and Soul” (1927). 
The Soul argues, as in the Upanisads, for renunciation and 
release, and urges him to 


Think of ancestral night that can. 
If but imagination scorn the earth 
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And intellect its wandering 

To this and that and t’other thing, 

Deliver from the crime of death and birth. 

The whole poem is a variation on the theme of the dialogue 
between Yama (the King of Death) and Naciketa in the 
Katha Upanisad.*^ Naciketa, a young ascetic, urges the King 
of Death to tell him the secret of attaining final redemption. 
Life has no charm for him since it is subject to death and 
decay. “Mere long life, thinking of copulation and beauty” 
is not desirable for him. Yama is overcome by his importuni¬ 
ties and tells him that “the impure, self-willed, unsteady 
man misses the goal and is born again and again.” This 
then, according to him, is the greatest punishment that a 
human soul could be subjected to. In Yeats’s poem these words 
of threat are repeated almost word for word and the idea is 
squarely refuted. Unlike Naciketa, the Self asserts in reply 
to the Soul’s exhortations: 

A living man is blind and drinks his drop. 

What matter if the ditches are impure ? 

What matter if I live it all once more? 

• « • 

And what’s the good of an escape 

If honour find him in the wintry blast? 

The Self is not dismayed by the prospect of further coming 
back to life, of being born again. “By a soldier’s right” he 
claims “a charter to commit the crime once more,” the 
crime of being born. He would be satisfied, he says, with those 
rare moments of sweetness that flow into the breast when 
mind attains unity. This is the surest guarantee for him that 
the antinomies are not ends in themselves. Contrary to the 
usual Western notions, this “choice of rebirth, rather than 
deliverance from birth,” is not necessarily un-Indian.®® 
Yeats chose those portions of the Upanisads where he could 
get support for his own position. He therefore refuted the as- 
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cede posidon of Naeiketa, and affirmed that of King Janaka. 

In another poem, “Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen” 
(1919),®^ Yeats again uses the Upanisadic images of the 
“Swan”®® and a “troubled mirror” as if to underscore his 
continued interest in those sacred books, though understood 
with a distinct shift in emphasis. Again he yearningly refers 
to those moments of resolution in life while refusing to go 
beyond life’s orbit: 

Some moralist or mythological poet 
Compares the solitary soul to a swan; 

I am satisfied with that, 

Satisfied if a troubled mirror show it, 

Before that brief gleam of its life be gone. 

An image of its state;... 

The solitary swan®® is used by him as an image of soul. The 
swan is solitary in the sense that all subjeedve souls are soli¬ 
tary, In his note to Calvary Yeats says: “Objeedve men, 
however personally alone, are never alone in their thought, 
which is always developed in agreement or in conflict with 
the thought of others and always seeks welfare of some cause 
or institution, while subjective men are more lonely the more 
they are true to type, seeking always that which is unique or 
personal.” A swan that leaps into the “desolate heaven” 
was, however, used differently, because it could bring “wild¬ 
ness,” and “a rage to end all things,” all things that the poet’s 
laborious life imagined, or wanted to create.®’ He makes this 
distinction clear in this poem. 

The Kaiha Upanisad probably had a great hold on Yeats’s 
imagination. In the poem “Vacillation,” begun in 1931, the 
echoes of the famous dialogue of Yama and Naeiketa can be 
heard again.®® The very first lines of the poem. 

Between extremities 

Man runs his course; 

A brand, or flaming breath, * 
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Comes to destroy 
All those antinomies 
Of day and night; 

The body calls it death. 

The heart remorse. 

But if these be right 
What is joy? 

remind one of Yama’s exhortations: “The good is one, the 
pleasant another; both command the soul. Who follows the 
good, attains sanctity; who follows the pleasant, drops out 
of the race.”®® Yeats maintains in the poem that death or 
remorse (Yama in the Upanisad) comes to destroy everything 
from which joy arises. Here the dialogue is between the Heart 
and the Soul, and the Heart asserts what the Self did in “A 
Dialogue of Self and Soul.” These two poems clearly explain 
Yeats’s position in relation to the Upanisads. The choice, he 
suggests, is not between “the good” and “the pleasant.” It is 
between heroism and renunciation of which he unhesita¬ 
tingly chooses the former. On the seventh section of the poem 
“Vacillation,” Yeats wrote to Olivia Shakespeare (January 3, 
1932): “I feel that this is the choice of the saint (St. Theresa’s 
ecstasy, Gandhi’s smiling face): Comedy; and the heroic 
choice: Tragedy (Dante, Don Quixote).”^® He declares in the 
same letter that the saint’s choice is not his. Although he 
accepts all the miracles, he would rather choose to remain “a 
sinful man to the end,” and think upon his death bed of all 
the nights he had wasted in his youth attempting to follow 
an ascetic ideal. 

The poems referred to can certainly be understood with¬ 
out any knowledge of the Katha Upanisad. If, however, they 
are related, the understanding of these poems is definitely 
deepened. These poems prove again that, except in the very 
early years, Yeats never accepted the extreme position in the 
Indian systems, though he did not reject the system either. 
His inner life can be understood as an unending dialogue 
between the Self and the Soul, or the Soul and the Heart* 
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“The swordsman throughout repudiates the saint,” he wrote 
to Olivia Shakespeare, “but not without vacillation.”'^^ Per¬ 
haps because of this vacillation in his mind, a vacillation com¬ 
mon to most men, that Yeats maintained a lifelong dialogue 
between the two halves of the self, that of the hero and that 
of the saint. And these dialogues remind one of many similar 
dialogues in the Upanisads. 

As has been mentioned above, the Upanisads represented 
to Yeats the “intellectual sophistry” that led to the logical 
dissolution of the temporal universe in Buddhism. When the 
self was made the only good, as Buddha made it, heroic 
society fell to pieces. Buddha, he quotes a friend with appro¬ 
val, “tried to put down both Brahman (he certainly means 
‘Brahmin’) and soldier, failed against the Brahman, was too 
successful against the soldier,” for he destroyed the power of 
self-defence in India.’® This analysis, that Buddhism caused 
the downfall of India, is shared by many others all of whom 
are not non-Indians. It was for this reason that Yeats chose 
Patanjali’s Yoga system which does not pursue abstract ideals 
but confirms his heroic ideals; he also chose to view the 
Upanisads not as Tagore did but as the Yoga system inter¬ 
preted them, and made Buddha a symbol of the extreme 
“subjective loneliness’ that he had rejected. 

His attitude to Buddha is indeed somewhat complicated. 
As a symbol, Buddha represents, in Yeats, the opposite of 
Christ with his “objective loneliness.”’® In a note to his mask- 
play Calvary (1920) he defines this idea. In this play the objec¬ 
tive loneliness of Christ is constrasted with “a loneliness oppo¬ 
site in kind, that unlike His can be, whether joyous or sorrow¬ 
ful, sufficient to itself.” Buddha and Christ are both lonely 
figures. Their difference is that while one is subjective the 
other is objective. And yet while writing about a desirable 
civilization, Yeats uses them as interchangeable symbols 
though his preference is for subjective nature. 

The particular use of Buddha as a symbol in the poem 
“The Double Vision of Michael Robartes” (1919) can thus 
be seen as symptomatic of his special concern.’* The first 
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vision in this poem is of a civilization of complete objectivity, 
of obedience to the cold spirits outside man. There is, there¬ 
fore, no reliance on the individual self under such circum¬ 
stances. The second vision that the poet is ecstatic about is 
of a condition where the Unity of Being, and so the fulfilment 
of the self, is attainable. This condition is represented by a 
dancing girl between a Sphinx and Buddha. The Sphinx is 
Nature, and appears as the dragon in “Michael Robartes and 
the Dancer” (1918),^® Yeats, I think, suggests here that some¬ 
where between the perfection of Nature and the perfection 
of Spirit, represented by Buddha, comes a moment in history 
when the Unity of Being becomes possible to achieve. It is 
important to remember that he does not think, like Hegel, 
that human history is moving away from the bondage of 
Nature towards the triumph of Spirit.’® The Sphinx and 
Buddha should both be present there as “heraldic supporters 
guarding the mystery of the fifteenth phase” where Yeats 
placed his Unity of Being.” In A Vision^ he refers to this poem 
and admits that he should have put there Christ instead of 
Buddha for Buddha represents in his system “introspective 
knowledge of the mind’s self-begotten unity, an intellectual 
excitement.” According to his system, therefore, the symbol 
of Christ should have been used here in conjunction with the 
Sphinx, because Christ stands for “the outward-looking mind, 
love and its lure.”’® But the fact that he did not either rewrite 
the poem or leave it altogether out of his Collected Poems shows 
that in his vision of a desirable civilization Christ and Buddha 
are interchangeable symbols. The heroic age was as much 
undone by Christ in Europe, as by Buddha in India, and 
Yeats, therefore, does not plead for either. One may look 
back and remember here that Tagore had warmly declared 
in Sadhana his appreciation of Buddhism. Their respective 
attitudes towards Buddha, as towards the Upanisads, are 
symptomatic of the disparity that existed between them on 
intellectual grounds. 

Yeats had discovered in Tagore a deep reverence for 
Buddha, and perhaps c^me to the hasty 4 ;onclusion that, 
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since Buddha’s time, Indian civilization reflected only the 
Buddhist ideal of asceticism and renunciation. Thus he wrote 
in a later essay, “The Holy Mountain,” that, “pre-occupied 
with the seeds of action (Karma) discoverable by those who 
have rejected all that is not themselves,” India had “left to 
Europe the study and creation of civilization.”^® Perhaps he 
took pleasure in thinking that by adapting some of the ideas 
of PatanjaH and Tantra he was incidentally pointing out the 
neglect in modern India of a valuable part of her ancient 
tradition. In “The Statues,” a much later poetic meditation 
on the character of various past civilizations of the world, he 
thus refers to the sculptured image of Buddha as indicative 
of India’s characteristic conception of reality.®® The poem 
suggests that the achieved ideal of the art of sculpture, which 
demands a supreme command over the medium in expressing 
the dreams of the mind, made a journey through history from 
the Greece of Pythagoras and Phidias, crossed the “many 
headed foam,” and .was significantly modified by the time it 
reached India. The profane perfection of the Greek sculpture 
was thoroughly transformed there for the expression of a state 
beyond nature, in the superhuman calm of Buddha. This 
transformation of the profane perfection has a parallel in the 
history of European sculpture.®^ The Phidian dream image, 
expressive of a vision of life, was replaced by scrupulous realism 
in Roman sculpture. As a result of this “exaltation of person¬ 
ality” without the element of dream, European instinct 
demanded an extreme objectivity, and “man had to annihi¬ 
late himself” by following Christian ideals.®® About five cen¬ 
turies before this, India had allowed her heroic age to be re¬ 
placed by the age of renunciation, asceticism, and the anni¬ 
hilation of personality. The Christian denunciation of nature 
came from the conviction that man in himself was nothing, and 
“only God has value in Himself,”®® The Buddhist denuncia¬ 
tion of nature was the result of emphasizing the Self separated 
from all that is not itself. Yeats equated both the conditions 
as unsatisfactory for the artist. 

But when he generalized from the sculptured image of 
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Buddha that the veiled or half-veiled eyes of Indian or Chinese 
sculpture indicated weariness of the world as of any vision, he 
exhibited his lack of adequate information regarding the his¬ 
tory of Indian art.®* He did not know that mythological 
Hinduism continued to be much active even after Buddha’s 
time. What he wrote in the poem “The Statues” is true only 
for the statues of Buddha. They indeed indicate the charac¬ 
teristic adaptation in India of the Greek ideal of sculpture. 
This tradition of art is known as the Gandhara tradition. But 
Yeats did not know of the other indigenous tradition of sculp¬ 
ture that gloriously recorded the mythological or Pura^ic 
Hindu ideals of life. Rothenstein points out the significant 
difference between these two traditions.®® He blames the 
students of Oriental art that “Gandhara heresy” still survives 
and asserts that it should be regarded as a great achievement 
that “India evolved on the one hand, in the figure of the 
seated Buddha, a perfect expression of static repose, and on 
the other, in the invention of the dance of Shiva, a superb 
expression of the creative and destructive elements of nature.”®® 
Therefore, though Yeats’s generalization about the artistic 
genius of India is only partially true, he unknowingly empha¬ 
sized an area of Indian tradition which is mainly responsible 
for the dynamic part of Indian sculpture. Buddhism did not 
interest him as much as it did Tagore. His preference was for 
the practical system of Yoga and the heroic system of Tantra, 
and his characteristic references to the statues of Buddha well 
serve to clarify this preference. 

B 

Ideas corresponding to those of A Vision are to be found not 
only in the unfashionable Patanjali, but also in the Tantras 
—another neglected part of the complex Indian system. In 
spite of reform movements like that of the Brahmo Samaj, 
the Puranas and the Tantras continued to be the basis of 
practising mythological Hinduism. 

Tantra, like the Yoga system, is usually neglected by the 
educated Indians of today. Till the secQod decade of our 
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century European Orientalists also did not care to examine 
the Tantric texts. They first came to encounter the amply 
documented philosophical trends representing Vedanta and 
/ffnayflhfl Buddhism. Only in 1913 Sir John WoodrofFe,®’ better 
known as Arthur Avalon, began to publish the Tantric texts 
with instructive commentaries and elaborate introductions. 
Fifteen volumes altogether were published from London, thus 
facilitating the appreciation of the “power and profundity 
of the Tantric system,*’ which in its turn made a broader 
understanding of Indian life and art possible.®® Though many 
educated Indians of today, shocked by the excesses of some 
Tantric practitioners, do not even want to know and examine 
the basic concepts of Tan tra,®® modem Orientalists like Heinrich 
Zimmer consider the same system to be a significant contri¬ 
bution of Indian thought. “Indeed one could only have been 
amazed,” comments Zimmer, “had it been found that in the 
most durable civilization known to history the sole intellectual 
response to such a dictum as ‘All is Brahma’ had been that 
of monastic renunciation of the manifest for the unmanifest 
aspect of the metaphysical equation. Had we not learned what 
we now know of the philosophy of the Tantric Agamas, we should have 
had to posit some such tradition.'''' (My italics.) Without a reference 
to the Trantas, it would be impossible to explain the affirmative 
character of the major portion of the ancient sculpture in 
India. Tantra does not reject the basic Indian tenet that only 
Brahman is real, but it shifts the accent to the positive aspect 
of the world which is the unending manifestation of the dyna¬ 
mic aspect of the divine. I have mentioned already that in the 
nineties of the last century, Yeats became acquainted with 
the affirmative concepts and symbols of the mythological 
Hinduism. Tantra being the extreme development of that 
affirmative system, he must have found the newly published 
texts most stimulating.®® 

Two important elements in the Yeatsian scheme should be 
connected with Tantra. One is the symbol of a pair of whirling 
gyres within a circle representing the universal process of 
creation. The other is the mystical* and symbolic use of sex 
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which appears in Yeats’s poetry shortly after 1914. 

Yeats dreaded the subject of sex in his youth and tried his 
best to live the life of ascetic abstinence. Once when York 
Powell showed him some characters of the night life of Paris 
done by some famous French artist, Yeats bashfully left his 
company to take an embarrassed walk up and down at the end 
of the room. And yet he himself confesses that women always 
filled him with curiosity and his mind seemed never to escape 
from the disturbances of his senses.®^ In maturer years he 
consciously fought against this duality in his nature, and made 
an entry in his diary of 1910 that sexual abstinence was res¬ 
ponsible for the sterility of Irish writing. He even came to 
believe that “when any part of human life has been left un¬ 
experienced there is a hunger for experience in large numbers 
of men and if the expression is presented artificially the hunger 
becomes morbid, and [then], if the educated do not beware, 
is born the ignorant will.”®® This conscious struggle, however, 
availed him little, and any direct references to sexual experiences 
do not occur in his poetry until 1914 when he wrote “On 
Woman.”®® Frank acceptance and mystical use of sex in 
Tantra may have shown him the symbolic uses to which sex¬ 
uality might be put in poetry. 

Sex symbols have an important part to play in the Tantric 
system where the goal is to incorporate “the excluded forces 
of life as well as those accepted generally, and experience by 
this means the essential non-existence of the antagonistic 
polarity,”®* According to Kularnava Tantra^ for example, 
spiritual advancement must be achieved by means of those 
very things which are the cause of man’s downfall.®® For this 
reason, the “five forbidden things”—wine {Madya), meat 
{Mama), fish {Matsya), parched grain {Mudra), and sexual 
intercourse {Maithuna )—are regarded as the very substance 
of the sacramental fare in certain Tantric rites. Worship with¬ 
out these five elements is held to be futile and fruidess. The 
sexual experiences of a properly trained man, it is claimed, 
can bring him the ecstasy of union with the highest Self. 

Yeats also refers to “the marriage bed” a$^ the “symbol of 
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the solved antinomy.’**® But whereas Tantra claims that 
through Yogic practices the moment of resolution can be 
boundlessly prolonged, Yeats admits human inadequacy, and 
concedes that the marriage bed “were more than symbol 
could a man there lose and keep his indentity, but he falls 
asleep. That sleep is the same as the sleep of death.The 
suggestion is that we can only have a momentary glimpse of 
the solved antinomy, but the satisfaction of attaining it per¬ 
manently is always to remain a dream. He can even make mild 
jokes about this concept of attaining final unity through 
sexual intercourse. In the poem “Solomon and the Witch” 
(1918), for example, when the woman asks Solomon if her 
ecstatic cry at the moment of union with him had any deeper 
significance, Solomon begins by giving her a scholarly ex¬ 
position of mystical love.** The world ends, he asserts, when 
Chance and Choice, corresponding to male and female prin¬ 
ciples of the world, come together and fuse into a single beam 
of light. But has the world really ended for themselves ?—asks 
the sceptical woman. Does not everything seem to remain as 
it was before? Solomon then, after so much elaborate eso- 
tericism, falteringly admits: 

May be an image is too strong 

Or may be it is not strong enough. 

The dream persists, though failure frustrates the dream at 
every move. 

In spite of this sceptical attitude to the mysticism of sexual 
love Yeats triumphantly used the idea in his poetry and knew 
its prevalence at one time in various parts of the world. It 
assumed a leading role, for example, in medieval Vaisnavism 
in India which resulted in a great body of exquisite lyrics. 
The highest form of love in Vaisnavism is the unattached, 
“illegitimate” love for a \\oman not related by matrimony. 
Radha thus represents infinite love that constitutes the very 
essence of Krsna, and yet she is someone else’s wife. Yeats 
was greatly impressed by this Indian myth, and once even 
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played with the idea of “inventing for Cuchulain some youth¬ 
ful sojourn in the forest, and writing for him many love-poems 
like those Indian poets have put into the mouth of Krishna.”®® 
At least one poem by Yeats, “Parting,” brings the Vaisnava 
love poems to one’s mind.^®® He made it a part of a series 
called “A Woman Young and Old.” The poem was written 
in 1926, shortly after Yeats expressed his desire of imitating 
the Vaisnava lyrics. 

“Parting” is not the only poem of sexual mysticism in Yeats. 
Frank references to sex became frequent in his work after 
1914.^®^ And in 1927 he could emphatically write to his friend 
Olivia Shakespeare that “only two topics can be of the slightest 
interest to a serious and studious mind—sex and the dead.”^®® 

Zimmer considers that this conception of mystical sex rela¬ 
tion was at first developed in the warrior caste. ^®® The origin 
of the movement is obscure, but tradition places it in the 
court circle of the King of Uddiyana, in Eastern India, in the 
seventh or eighth century a.d. Zimmer suggests that four cen¬ 
turies later, in the period of the Crusades, this courtly cult of 
love ultimately reached the Provengal courts. The same 
romantic conception of love influenced the lords and ladies of 
the Imperial court of Mikado in Japan. In Persia the Sufi 
poets sang songs of similar import. “From the castles of 
Portugal to those of Japan,” says Zimmer, “the civilized 
world, for some five centuries, resounded to this song; and the 
echoes are still to be heard in the cloisters of Tibet. The basic 
Indian doctrine—the doctrine of transcendental monism, 
which merges opposite principles in timeless union—finds no 
more striking symbolization anywhere than in the lamasery 
cult of the icon of the holy bliss {mahmukhd) of the united 
couple.”^®* Yeats connects the Tantric “transfiguration of 
sexual desire” with the mystical love lore of Northern Europe 
of twelfth century.^®® 

The symbol of the interpenetrating gyres in A Vision, 
placed within a circle, does have the suggestion of the mode 
of resolving, through sexual union, the antinomies of life 
into a complete unity represented by the sphere. A similar 
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geometrical figure called Tantra exists in Tantric texts. It is 
the ritual name of an instrument of worship used for inner 
visualizations, meditations and experience. The meditation 
on the geometrical diagram makes great demands upon the 
initiates. The pattern is meant to develop a “series of visualiza¬ 
tions growing and unfolding from each other as the links 
or steps of a process. ... It works in two directions: first, 
forward as a course of evolution, then backward again as a 
process of involution, undoing the visions previously un¬ 
folded. ... It restates in miniature the stages of aspects of 
the manifestation of the Absolute in the evolution and in¬ 
volution of the world. 

Yeats probably first read about this Tantric diagram in 
Madame Blavatsky’s The Secret Doctrine, where the Tantra 
has been explained as “the junction and blending together 
of pure spirit and matter, of the Arupa and Rupa, of which 
the triangles are a symbol. This double triangle is the 
sign of Visnu, as also the Sri Tantra of the Tantrics. Yeats 
of course assigns the diagram to a wise man of the ancient 
Middle-East—Kusta ben Luka, who is an entirely imaginary 
character of his own invention. The use of this mystical 
diagram was thus described by him in an unpublished note 
to the poem “The Second Coming,” written in 1917: “The 
mind whether expressed in history or in the individual life 
has a precise movement which can be quickened or slackened 
but cannot be otherwise altered, and this movement can be 
expressed by a mathematical form. ... A supreme religious 
act of their (of the followers of the imagined Kusta ben 
Luka) faith is to fix the attention on the mathematical form 
of this movement until the whole past and future of humanity 
or of an individual man shall be present to the intellect as 
if it were accomplished in a single movement. The intensity 
of the Beatific Vision when it comes depends upon the in¬ 
tensity of this realization. It is possible in this way seeing 
that death itself is marked upon the mathematical figure 
which passes beyond it to follow the soul into the highest 
heaven and the deepest hell. This doctrine is, they contend, 



not fatalistic because the mathematical figure is an expression 
of the mind’s desire and the more rapid the development 
of the figure the greater the freedom of the soul.”^°® This 
could very well be an exact description of the ritual use of 
the Tantric Tantra. It is interesting to note that Yeats’s adop¬ 
tion of the symbol followed, not preceded, the fuller exposition 
of the Tantric texts by Sir John Woodroffe.^®® 

The Tantric conceptions have another significant parallel 
in Yeats. Tantra divides human beings into three categories: 
the hero (Vtra), the dark-witted animal of the herd {Pahi), 
and the Godlike saint [Divya). Unlike Vedanta, and the 
Upanisads, classical Tantric Agamas give more importance 
to the heroic qualities of life. In this system one is not directed 
to ruthlessly subdue the rajas (action, emotion, passion) 
with which a hero is naturally endowed. A man of heroic 
temperament, according to this system, must achieve victory 
by way of the passions themselves. He should challenge, 
directly face, and then “ride his passions as a mettlesome 
stallion.” The demand on the ordinary people, however, 
is less stern, and the saintly man is asked to understand the 
“Five Good Things” symbolically. These three categories 
exactly correspond to those of the “workman, noble and 
saint” in the heroic society of Yeats’s dream.^^® 

For years before he met the Indian Swami in 1931, Yeats 
thus had been using the unfashionable traditional ideas of 
India as they were represented in the Yoga system and 
Tantra. The gulf between him and Tagore naturally in¬ 
creased with the years until he met Shri Purohit Swami. 
At last he came to find a living practitioner of the ideas which 
he had been cherishing for a long time. 

G 

Yeats met Shri Purohit, through Sturge Moore, some time 
in 1931.^^^ The relationship that grew between this monk 
and one of the greatest of modern European poets is rather 
extraordinary. Yeats readily discovered confirmation of 
some of his pet theories from this little known religious preacher 
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from India, just as Baudelaire had found his own thoughts 
regarding symbolist poetry confirmed by the modest English 
poems and essays of Edgar Allan Poe. Both poets had the 
confidence of boldly distorting their sources. It would not 
be wrong to call such distortions ‘necessary misunderstanding.* 

Unlike modern saints or religious leaders such as Rama- 
krishna, Vivekananda, or Dayananda, Shri Purohit Swami’s 
name is chiefly known not so much to the religious public 
as to the sedate students of Yeats’s poetry. Born in Berar in 
1882, he was a Marathi brahmin. Though he was destined 
to live an ascetic’s life, and so practised Bhakti-Yoga from 
his boyhood, he secured all the same in 1903 his B.A. degree 
from Calcutta University. In addition to this, he wrote 
poetry in four different languages—Marathi, Hindi, Urdu, 
and English. In 1913, presumably after the Nobel Prize 
award to Tagore, he was shrewdly advised by the very 
Reverend Dr. R. Scott, Principal of Wilson College, Bombay, 
to go to England with his poems if he wanted recognition. 
Finally he did go to England, though not in 1913 but in 
1931, and not as a poet but a preaching Hindu Swami. 

Evidently he still remembered Dr. Scott’s advice and so 
on reaching England hurried with his poems straight to 
Rothenstein and Sturge Moore, the two persons who were 
so intimately connected with the initial introduction of 
Tagore to the Western world. On June 17, 1931, Sturge 
Moore wrote to Yeats that the Swami had left with him six 
or seven hundred poems written in “Babu English.”^^® In 
February, 1932, he then requested Yeats to consider writing 
a preface to a selection from these poems. In August, 1933, 
Rothenstein urged Yeats to look at the poems. Yeats was 
stern and blunt in his reply: “I send back to you the Indian’s 
poems. I have no doubt that your Indian is, as you say, 
charming and sensitive, but he is writing in a language in 
which he does not think. Tell him to go back to India and 
start a boycott of the English language. When the English 
insisted on all the higher education of the Indians being 
carried on in English they did the greatest wrong to India, 
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making a stately people clownish, putting indignity into 
their very souls. Probably your poet has talent, may even 
make a name for himself, if he will write in the language he 
has learned in childhood.”^^^ He refused to write any preface 
to the poems, but then relented and later chose a few from 
them as examples in his introductory essay to the Swami’s 
autobiography which he had encouraged him to write. Still 
later he included three more in The Oxford Book of Modern 
Verse (1937) which he edited. 

Yeats apparently was more interested in the autobiography 
of the Swami than in his religious hymns. Through Sturge 
Moore he instructed the Swami from a distance to give an 
objective narrative of his life first, and “only when that is 
complete,” then to give his doctrine. He insisted on this 
because ideas, as he pointed out, were not lacking in the 
West, but spiritual experiences were.^^® 

With Shri Purohit the preacher and poet, Yeats had hardly 
anything to do. Even later, while going over to Majorca to 
translate the Upanisads in collaboration with him, Yeats 
was not in any way under the Swami’s special influence. 
Shri Purohit claimed that as a Yogic practitioner he had 
reached the third concentration, susupti. Yeats himself had 
tried to have Yogic experiences with little or no success. 
So he became curious. Here then was a living Yogi whom 
he could watch closely and who could be helpful with his 
first-hand information about neglected traditional faiths, 
beliefs, and practices of India. He could be all the more 
useful because he was ready to allow himself to be “handled” 
by others.^^’ Thus Shri Purohit who had gone to England 
as a preacher and a poet ended up by writing an interesting 
autobiography for Yeats, a book that educated Indians 
have not perhaps heard about. He was urged to do some¬ 
thing more for the poet’s benefit. Susupti is only the third 
concentration. Was there no one in India who had achieved 
the “Fourth” or turiyal Probably to meet this demand 
Shri Purohit had to translate from Marathi another auto¬ 
biography, that of his Master Bhagawsfli Shri Hathsa, a 
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much better book than his own. Faber and Faber published 
it in 1934. 

It must be made clear that Yeats did not take up the 
Swami with* great enthusiasm. At first he wanted to find 
someone else, some woman perhaps, “who could handle 
the Swami.The name of AE was considered at one stage, 
as he had “a passion for the East” and was known both to 
Tagore and Gandhi. Yeats was aware that Sturge Moore 
had at last given up the Swami because of some unpleasant 
development in their relation, as also because the Swami 
had proved himself to be of a weak character.^^* A rich woman, 
called Mrs. G. Foden, who nursed the ailing poet in Majorca 
and who was at first so greatly interested in the Swami that 
she had promised to endow an dirama (religious centre) for 
him in India, also became disillusioned with the Swami 
before long. She had reliable information, from Purohit’s 
own family, about “things of a nature that dispelled that 
saintship for ever. 

Yeats was kept informed about these developments. But 
though he never surrendered himself to the spiritual claims 
of the Swami, he did not give him up either.^22 xhe five 
essays that he wrote on the Indian Yogic system and the 
Upanisads were really meant to clarify his own thoughts 
already formed. There were, however, still a few gaps in 
his own system. In the exposition of his psychology in A 
Vision, there were some phases, particularly the phases 15 
and 28, for which he did not find any historical characters 
as examples. When he came to know Shri Purohit, and 
through him his Master, he set himself to fill in some of these 
important gaps in his system. He put Bhagawan Shri Hamsa 
in phase 15, and in phase 28 he placed Shri Purohit.^23 jjg 
did this because Shri Hamsa is supposed to have attained 
turiya, which is the highest spiritual realization, while keeping 
full consciousness. Shri Purohit, however, had only attained 
susupti, which is the dreamless sleep of the soul in God, and 
so an unconscious realization. 

It is thus clear that Yeats found in Shri Purohit a man who 
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supported by his life and profession his own reading of the 
traditional systems of India. The Swami did not interpret 
the Upanisads as Tagore did. Both he and Yeats, for example, 
put emphasis on the importance of the Mandukya Upanisad 
about which Tagore was silent. It was evident that Shri 
Purohit represented unmodified traditionalism, while Tagore 
stood for the modern, unorthodox interpretation of the same 
tradition. Between their respective positions there was a 
significant difference. It is true that until very recently, 
Tagore’s Brahmo Samaj was the butt of criticism coming 
from the upholders of tradition in his own country. Many 
of them asserted that by reforming Hinduism and by instal¬ 
ling it solely on the intellectual abstractions of the Upanisads, 
the followers of Brahmo Samaj had reduced Hinduism to 
something closely resembling Protestant Christianity. The 
only subtle difference was that while Christ in Christianity 
was the only son of God, even a much “reformed” Hindu 
would never agree to “surrender that ineradicable belief 
in the substantial identity of the eternal element in God and 
man.”^2^ Yeats openly supported the views of Shri Purohit 
Swami, thus bringing to the open his long-standing difference 
with Tagore. The Swami supported his interest in the world 
of spirits and the Yogic discipline. Yeats’s attitude to Indian 
tradition was certainly very different from Max Muller’s, 
He took these things so seriously because he had come to 
equate unmodified traditional Hinduism with early Christian 
“Irishry,” and even compared Shri Purohit, with his faith 
in miracles and the supernatural, to the ancient Irish Cellach 
“who sang upon his death bed of bird and beast. Bhagawan 
Shri Hamsa’s pilgrimage to Mount Kailas, the legendary 
Meru, and to Lake Manas, suggested to him “pilgrimage 
to Croagh Patrick and to Lough Derg.” Yeats’s Irishness 
was responsible for his appreciation of this traditionalist 
Swami. 

Shri Purohit resembled Yeats’s ideal saint with his con¬ 
ception of a heroic society. Both of them believed in a sub¬ 
jective system where the individual self‘s potentially all- 
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powerful. The Swami, of course, could decide to go beyond 
history by following the Yogic discipline of the mind. By 
following the same discipline Yeats, however, could dream 
of integrating his personality and yet remain in history. 
Until all desires are properly spent this arrangement is quite 
acceptable in the Yogic system of meditation. Body and soul 
are not antagonistic principles in the subjective conception 
of life. The personal self and the Universal Self, the Sun 
and Moon in Yeatsian symbology, must necessarily play a 
game of hide and seek, until the Moon helplessly plunges in 
the Sun. In the poem “He and She ,”^26 o^e of the “Super¬ 
natural Songs,” Yeats expresses this personal metaphysics or 
his “centric myth.The personal self must fully realize 
its human possibilities before surrendering to God, and so 
must sidle up like the moon, as otherwise 

His light had struck me blind 

Dared I stop. 

Civilization is built and maintained owing to this obstinate 
struggle of soul’s escape from God though ultimately there 
is no escape. Shri Purohit would have readily assented to 
this view. Though he wanted to be a complete ascetic even 
in his youth, did not his Master send him back to life to 
perform his social obligations and duty, and thus exhaust 
his passion and emotion? Yeats was evidently charmed by 
this generous qualification of his “saintliness.” Because Shri 
Purohit did not put all the emphasis on the self that is separated 
from everything that is not itself, Yeats found no real con¬ 
flict of this conception with that of his heroic society. Thus 
fortified, he then began to write in The Herne's Egg a re¬ 
futation of the position taken in Tagore’s play The King of 
the Dark Chamber. He therefore called his play Shri Purohit’s 
philosophy “in a fable” or his own philosophy confirmed 
by Shri Purohit.^*® 

The Herne of this drama is a variation of the Indian image 
of the swan symbolizing a solitary sodP®* which is separated 
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from everything that is not itself. It is an abstraction like 
Tagore’s King of the Dark Chamber. This solitary bird 
appears variously in Yeats’s poetry: as the “Old Crane of 
Gort” in “Three Beggars” (1913); as the swan in “Broken 
Dreams” (1915), “Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen” (1919), 
“The Tower” (1925), and in “Coole Park and Ballylee, 
1931”; as “heron-billed pale cattle-birds” in “At Algeciras— 
A Meditation upon Death” (1929); as “the white heron” in 
Calvary (1920); and, at last, as the Great Heron in The Herne's 
Egg (begun in Majorca in December, 1935). Yeats was well 
aware of the implication of the image in traditional Indian 
paintings where it stands for the soul freed from all bondage. 
In an essay, “Art and Ideals” (1913), for example, while 
arguing against pure art and for the use of the traditional 
symbols and ideas, he refers to the figure of the swan in 
Rajput painting symbolizing soul’s lonely journey beyond 
the pleasures of life.^®® In 1915 again, when he asked Sturge 
Moore to design a book-plate for him, a heron or a stork, 
his personal emblem, signifying “the soul in the midst of 
the winter of the flesh or in Time,” was placed in the middle 
of the sketch.^®^ 

While his personal emblem was the swan in the midst of 
Time, in The Herne's Egg, however, he makes the Great 
Herne an emblem of the Self standing beyond the reaches of 
Time. This play is one of the most complicated last things 
that he composed, and himself described it as “the strangest, 
wildest thing,” a “very Rabelaisian play” having more 
tragedy and philosophical depth than even The Player Qyeen,^^^ 
Hone calls the play “too ribald to be produced.”*®® At one 
time it was considered for the Abbey Theatre, but Yeats 
himself had second thoughts and was afraid that there would 
be an unnecessary uproar in Dublin. People were sure to 
misunderstand the play. And indeed there were amazing 
speculations about its various symbols. An admiring member 
of the Abbey Board of Directors decided, for example, that 
the seven ravishers of the heroine were surely meant to signify 
the seven sacraments!*®^ ^ 
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A most detailed examination of the play has been made by 
F. A. C. Wilson who pointed out certain common elements 
between Balzac’s Seraphita and this play.^®® The seven ravishers, 
he suggests, have corresponding “seven devils” in Balzac, 
who also want to violate Seraphita. Wilson also comments 
on the significant use of the image of “arrow-smith” in The 
Heme's Egg and points out that it originally comes from 
Kafha Upanisad.^®® On the whole, this is perhaps the most 
perceptive interpretation of the play. 

The play, however, can be, even should be, read as Yeats’s 
vision of human history regarding the circumstances that 
led to the ultimate breakdown of the heroic age. I want to 
suggest that to achieve this end Yeats consciously adapted 
the theme of Tagore’s play The King of the Dark Chamber, 
We should remember that he read the play in translation in 
1913 and took immediate initiative to produce it in London’s 
Little Theatre. 

Tagore’s play is rather complicated, and it is difficult to 
make a neat summary of the plot keeping all the important 
details in it. The points of resemblance between the two 
plays, however, can be stated here. In both there are two 
central figures: a woman in love with the godhead, and a 
heroic man who refuses to be convinced that such an in¬ 
visible Overlord truly exists. In Tagore the godhead is 
called the “King of the Dark Chamber” whose love-lorn 
Queen can meet Him only in darkness and so does not quite 
know what He looks like. In Yeats He is called the Great 
Herne, and He also unites with the priestess Attracta in the 
“blazing heart of the sun” or in His “black midnight” where 
He does 

Extinguish sun, moon, star. 

No bridal torch can bum 

When his black midnight is there.^®^ 


In both the plays the sceptical hero (Gongal in Yeats, and the 
King of Kafichi in Tagore) is accompanied by seven other 
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soldiers, one of whom mysteriously refrains from participating 
in the desecration of the Queen or the priestess. Yeats’s list 
of characters, however, shows six and not seven associates of 
Congal which is misleading. In the actual play a seventh man 
appears without warning, and one of these seven characters, 
Peter, finally dissociates himself from the ritual revolt against 
the Great Herne. Tagore’s King of Kanchi bears a suspicion 
that the King of the Dark Chamber is a great hoax, and 
therefore conspires to forcibly take away the unprotected 
Queen whose existence is visible enough. Yeats’s Congal 
similarly refuses to believe that the Great Herne is more 
than an illusion, and so defiantly arranges for ravishing the 
priestess who is dedicated to Him. In both the plays, the 
godhead’s invisible presence is signified by some musical 
sound. In Yeats, this music flows out from a mysterious flute 
which is a clever reference to the famous flute of Krsna. We 
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are told that one should play on it with ritual propriety if the 
priestess is to be lured out from her cave. The analogy of the 
story of Radha’s enticement can hardly be missed. 

That Yeats has not created these mythical properties in a 
serious mood can be easily detected from the fact that the 
flute is said to have been carved out of a heron’s thigh bone. 
It has been further suggested that if one feels unequal to the 
task of playing it properly, one may appoint some adept to play 
on his behalf, though his hands, in that case, must be crossed 
with silver!^®® This is a sly reference to priestcraft that Yeats 
detested. 

Congal asserts that Attracta had developed her mystical 
conceit of maintaining a personal relationship with the god¬ 
head owing to her repressed sensuality, and prescribes that 
as a cure for her coldness she be ravished by his seven associa¬ 
tes. In Tagore, understandably, this type of extreme treatment 
is never prescribed. The Queen’s mystical relationship is 
treated there more solemnly. Both Attracta and the Queen, 
however, display a deep sense of sanctity. Even after admit¬ 
ting that her body “has received a stain,” Tagore’s heroine 
still asserts that the dark'chamber, where the Lord enters to 
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meet her, “lies cold and empty” within her bosom, and none 
has ever been able to open its- door but the Lord. Attracta 
similarly, after she has been ravished by the Seven, does not 
hesitate to declare that even then 

The Heme is my husband. 

I lay beside him, his pure bride.^®® 

And in both the plays the time is the full moon in March. 

Considering the fact that Yeats himself had taken initia¬ 
tive in 1913 in the first production of The King of the Dark 
Chamber in London, and that there are so many points of 
correspondence between the two plays, it seems most probable 
that Yeats was consciously writing a variation on Tagore’s 
theme, and was encouraged in this by the doctrinal position 
of Shri Purohit, whose concepts were less abstract than 
Tagore’s. 

The Queen in Tagore is impatient to “see” her Lord face 
to face without considering whether she is prepared to with¬ 
stand the mighty shock of recognition. The King agrees to 
let her “see” him only if she herself can identify who he was 
from among a crowd of false kings, and thus begins her odys¬ 
sey of suffering and humiliation. Through agony of separa¬ 
tions and reverses she at last prepares herself for the necessary 
surrender to her Lord, the great lover. The defiance of the 
King of Kahchi, on the other hand, ends in utter futility in 
the presence of the Lord’s loving though majestic authority. 
Tagore’s theme is thus the true nature of the Lord’s love, and 
how individual souls could realize his living presence in the 
deep heart’s core by passing through suffering, steadfast 
devotion, and faith. Yeats converts this plot into a Rabelaisian 
study of the circumstances that led to the breakdown of the 
heroic age. 

I do not agree with F.A.C, Wilson that Congal and his 
associates in Yeats’s play should be taken as standing for fhe 
heroic quality of rajas and the six primary enemies of man 
which, according to Indian traditiefn, are vanity, jealousy, 
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sloth, anger, greed, and lust.^^® Wilson was misled by the 
opening list of characters in the play. I do not know why this 
mistake has not been rectified by Yeats’s publishers. Gongal, 
as I have already mentioned, has seven and not six associates. 
They should be understood by an easy reference to Yeats 
and Shri Purohit’s translation of the Upanisads, where in a 
footnote to the Mandukya Upanisad Yeats explains the “seven 
agents” quite adequately.Of the four states of Reality, as 
I have mentioned elsewhere, “first comes the material condi¬ 
tion—common to all—perception turned outward, seven 
agents, nineteen agencies, wherein the Self enjoys coarse 
matter. This is known as the waking condition.” This condi¬ 
tion is also called Vaiivdnara, the great eater. These seven 
agents, Yeats explains by a reference to Indian tradition, arc 
the whole visible universe conceived as a great body, with 
Heaven as head. Sun as eye. Air as breath. Fire as heart, 
Water as belly. Earth as feet, and space as body. Consequent 
to the development in society of extreme abstractions con¬ 
cerning the godhead or Reality, the upholder of the heroic 
scheme of society (Congal) has been reduced to fanatical 
scepticism. He has become the “eater,” and thus wants only 
to enjoy the whole universe, which is the great Herne’s Egg. 
Vision of anything higher and greater than the visible universe 
represented by his seven associates has faded from him. As a 
result of this predicament, his profession of war, which is 
presented as a rhythmic dance at the beginning of the play, 
degenerates in the end into undignified, mean skirmishes in 
which legs of chairs and tables become weapons. 

Yeats puts the final responsibility for this vulgar change in 
society on Attracta, who as the priestess originally converted 
the conception of godhead into such an abstraction that the 
heroes among men lost all interest in any higher reality. 
The values of a society degenerate quickly with the disap¬ 
pearance of the people with heroic ideals. Only a last glimmer 
of tragic grandeur is discernible in GongaPs uncompromising 
irreverence and his final death. He harbours no illusion about 
the inevitable sickening execution at the hand of a fool. As a 
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final heroic gesture he, therefore, refuses to be meekly mur¬ 
dered by the fool of Attracta, and kills himself. 

Attracta relents before this heroic determination of Gongal. 
Once cold like the snow fallen among wintry rocks, she hastily 
prepares to play the woman she really is, and forgetting her 
boast of vestal virginity she now hurries to mate with her own 
fool since the hero is dead. By this gesture she longs to save 
the hero’s soul from being reborn as a lower species of animal 
owing to his unscrupulous crimes. Did he not disgrace the 
Great Herne’s bride and enjoy His eggs without first bowing 
before Him ? She herself is ready now to bear a child, hoping 
that the child would be a reincarnation of Congal’s heroic 
self. But it is already too late to save the situation. The 
heroic age decidedly comes to a close. The cycle of civilization 
takes a new turn because of the intellectual split brought 
about by her between thought and action, between spirit 
and matter. 

If this is true for Irish history, it is, by implication, 
equally true for the history of India where the composition of 
the Upanisads signalized this crucial stage of development. 
The Upanisads led to Buddhism. The Self more and more 
came to be regarded as all-important. The result was that 
the heroic age ended in India. 

This is quite an unsuspected twist given to the plot 
originally devised by Tagore. Those who are mystified by 
Yeats’s sudden loss of interest in Tagore may seriously 
consider these two plays before coming to any conclusions. 
The Heme’s Egg closes with the comical prospect of the 
birth of an ass to take the place vacated by heroes like 
Gongal. Yeats is suggesting with a grim humour that the 
age of asses follows the heroic age if thought and action, 
spirit and matter, are thus tragically dissociated. He predic¬ 
ted a Second Goming for the Ghristian West. In the East 
such need is still regarded a hypothetical one: they have 
other pressing problems in hand. 

Thus ended Yeats’s long and tortuous Indian journey that 
began in the early turbulent days of a Dublin boy. Scholars 
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have mapped and measured most of the less known, though 
quite important, areas of his mental topography. The present 
outline of his interest in India is modestly offered because 
Yeats’s western critics and biographers either sceptically over¬ 
look or neglect this area, or worse still, explain it away as his 
idiosyncrasy of little or no consequence for understanding his 
poetry. 

There is always the risk of magnifying the element of “in¬ 
fluence” that may have gone into the total design of a poet’s 
world. Fantastic claims of interrelationship are indeed some¬ 
times made even though evidences are pitifully meagre or 
uncertain. When a poet is of the stature of a W. B. Yeats, one 
may quite understandably be tempted to discover unacknow¬ 
ledged or hidden resources from which he may be supposed 
occasionally to have drawn. Avoiding follies, however, is not 
the same as to ignore these questions altogether. It matters 
very litde what one should call this predilection for uncon¬ 
ventional images, symbols and ideas. Curiosity for “strange 
gods?” Or, a fancy for “lower dreams?” No matter in what 
unaccustomed waters Yeats may have cast his net, he should 
be measured by the cumulative worth of his poetry. And if 
the totality of his vision is in any way related to Kabbala, 
Alchemy, neo-Platonism, Swedenborg, Jacob Bohmc or even 
to the “vague” speculations of India, investigation into the 
nature of that relationship is worthwhile. 

I should be happy if I have been able to demonstrate that 
his youthful zest for India’s traditional speculations survived 
his other interest. Since the days of Theosophy much of his 
writings bear distinct impress of a faraway and patently mis¬ 
understood tradition. His awareness of the intricacies of this 
tradition increasingly came to help him to formulate his 
particular kind of Irish universality. During the eighties and 
nineties of the last century he became acquainted with the 
mythological or Puranic aspects of Indian thought, and at 
one time he even tried to reconstruct the legendary heroic 
past of Ireland by making notable use of the available Indian 
model. The Indian conception of the 



the human character, appears prominently in the early ver¬ 
sions of The Shadowy Waters, Later he renewed his interest in 
India through his discovery of Tagore, a modern Indian 
poet, whom he had taken to represent a blend of Eastern 
thought which could be transplanted to his own verse. His 
enthusiasm waned when he felt that Tagore’s mind was not 
mythological enough, but almost immediately he came in con¬ 
tact with a newly resurrected mode of ancient Indian system 
in the form of Tantra and Patanjali. In working out his own 
scheme o£A Vision, first published in 1925 and then extensively 
revised for a second edition in 1938, he drew upon this system 
for ideas with which he had been familiar since his Theosophi- 
cal days. In the early thirties of this century came Shri Purohit 
in his life, and through his friendship Yeats came to translate 
the Upanisads as also to re-read Patanjali’s Yogasastra. The 
most remarkable effect of these impacts can be seen in The 
Heme's Egg, the plot of which he had derived from a play of 
Tagore, though the implications were his own. 

I have tried to substantiate how some of Yeats’s special 
preoccupations—his vacillation between the two ideals of the 
saint and the hero, his non-Shelleyan view of Beauty, his 
symbolical interpretation and use of ancient myths and sexual 
images, even his philosophy of histop^—are in important ways 
associated with his persistent and lively interest in the tradi¬ 
tional concepts of India. His greatness partly lies in his ability 
to create a vision of life which interpretes the world of our 
times with amazing adequacy. He succeded in becoming a 
robust modern poet through playing a distinctive part in an 
unusual movement which began early in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury Europe. Some of his literary contemporaries, Kipling for 
instance, were also interested in India, but they were fasci¬ 
nated more by the pattern of her life than by the newness of 
her concepts. Other contemporaries, such as the Theoso- 
phists, were involved in creating a new form of religion taking 
some cues from her basic philosophical concepts. Yeats was 
possibily alone, though he had been followed by T. S. Eliot, 
in apprehending the usefulness of’Indian ideas for serious 
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APPENDIX A 


Recently Published Letters of W. B. Yeats 
to Rabindranath Tagore 

18, Woburn Buildings, 
Upper Woburn Place, 
W.G. 

Monday night [July 1912?] 

Dear Mr. Tagore; 

I am afraid there has been some misunderstanding, as to the 
day on which I was to go through the translations with you.^ As I 
had some odds and ends of work connected with my players to settle 
I wrote to Mr. Rothenstcin suggesting Thursday and he wrote to 
me—I have the card before me—to say ‘Yes next Thursday will do 
excellently* and now he writes that it should have been Tuesday. I 
am so sorry that I cannot get free to-morrow. Are you free Thursday? 
If not, Saturday would suit me. I am looking forward greatly to 
talking over the poems with you. I am still reading them continually. 
I enclose a letter which has come for you. 

Yours 
W. B. Yeats 

One of the defects of our language is the resemblance between 
‘Tuesday* and ‘Thursday*. 


18, Woburn Buildings, 
Upper Woburn Place, 
W.G. 

July 25 [Thursday, 1912?] 

Dear Mr. Tagore; 

Gould you dine or lunch here on Tuesday next? I can get Iseult 
Gonne.* 1 want her to meet you for her sake as I think her the start 
of a strong personality and a very beautiful woman and now that 



she is young and plastic is the time to help her. Madam Gk>nne is 
anxious for this meeting. I have never met a girl so full of talent. 

My medium writes that she is out of town. If you let me know 
when you return to London in the autumn I will arrange for this.* 
I have written to find out about Mrs. Wreidt the American medium. 

Yours 
W. B. Yeats 

If your time is too taken up just now to come to lunch or dinner 
I could, if you would let me, bring Iseult to call on you for a half 
hour one afternoon. You will like. She is one of the most beautiful 
creatures in the world, aged nineteen and has read all Flaubert 
and I hope she is dreaming of learning Bengali. I have known her 
since childhood. 


Coole Park, 
Gort, Co. Galway. 
Nov 14, [1912?] 

Dear Mr. Tagore: 

I have found the enclosed among my papers. I am ashamed 
of myself but it went completely out of my memory. I have been 
reading the play and think there is much beauty always and that 
the Post Office should play well. Perhaps I shall ask your leave to 
give a performance in Dublin during the spring. 

Yours 
W. B. Yeats 

Our Manager Lennox Robinson writes, *The Post Office is most 
beautiful play why not do it.’ 


18, Woburn Buildings, 
Upper Woburn Place, W.C. 
Jan. 9 [1913?] 


Dear Mr. Tagore; 

1 thank you very much for your letter. 1 am Ifoping to play The 
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Post Office in Dublin but there are some peculiar difficulties—our 
best romantic producer is away—and I am trying for a performance 
in London, I will do my best. 

The other day I started to read out No. 52 to a friend.* When 
I came to the last paragraph I was most sorrowful to find the magni¬ 
ficent ‘no more coiness {sic.) and sweetness of demeanour’ was chan¬ 
ged and the whole poem half ruined. 1 fell on Rothenstein at once 
and accused ♦ * * of it. He defends * * * but I do not believe him. 
The Amateur is never to be trusted. My father struck up a friendship 
with an Italian artist who had only one sentence of English (My 
father knew no Italian) “O the Amateurs, ar’nt they nasty.” My 
father and the Italian loved one another for a week and saw one 
another daily in each other’s studio on the foundation of this sentence. 
They used to point to their pictures, I believe, when that one pro¬ 
found thought was not enough. Do please put back the old sentence, 
which suggested the very woman, in the new edition. Have I your 
leave to get it put back? I had not noticed the change in the proof.® 

I am at the moment sending my copy of your book to an old 
friend, a very beautiful woman who is dying of cancer and keeping 
up the old gay spirit in the face of death. I think your book will 
mean much to her.® 

Yours 
W. B. Yeats 


18, Woburn Buildings, 
Upper Woburn Place, 
W.G. 

April 25 [1913?] 

Dear Mr. Tagore: 

The poems (also Post Office) have reached me. I have only had 
time to read a few so far but of these few some are of great beauty. 
I found some words to be changed. It is again the old difficulty ‘the 
words that have not got their souls yet and the words that have lost 
their souls.’*^ I shall be very busy for the next two weeks and may not 
be able to do anything at the MS until these weeks are over. I go to 
Stratford-on-Avon on Tuesday and then probably to Ireland, as my 
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players should be back from America at the end of next week. I could 
not write to you before today as I have had a sharp attack of illness of 
which I am now well again but while it lasted I could write no letters. 

We are anxious to perform The Post Office in Dublin in the middle 
of May. Rothenstein with whom I have been in correspondence 
about it will explain to you the eircumstances. I lectured on your 
work in Dublin a few weeks ago and had a large and most enthusiastic 
audience. I read a number of your poems.® 

Yours in all admiration, 
W. B. Yeats 


18, Woburn Buildings, 
Upper Woburn Place, 
W.G. 

May 11 [1913?] 

Dear Mr. Tagore: 

I am afraid that I never told you that we give our first perfor¬ 
mance, Post Offiice in Dublin on Saturday next May 17. I hope we 
shall often revive it. It slipped out of my mind that the date was so 
near and it was only when our Manager spoke of it yesterday—I 
have just returned from Dublin—that I remembered I had not told 
you. I hope you will forgive me. We have been compelled to decide 
on this new date because our Manager Mr. Lennox Robinson takes 
our no 1 company on tour the week after. We arc giving this first 
performance for the benefit of an Irish school, which is a little like 
your own school in that the vehicle of instruction is the native 
language (Irish in this case) and in the intimate and friendly relation 
of masters and boys.—In Ireland it is difficult to get good audience 
once May begins and this benefit performance was our best chance 
of giving the play a good start. 

I am going to ask soon if I may come and see you. There is much 
1 want to speak of. At this moment I am leaving London again. 
I have not yet had time to do more than read a few of the poems.® 
They are very beautiful. 

Yours sincerely 
W. B. Yeats 
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18, Woburn Buildings, 
London, W.C. 

20th May, 1913 

Dear Mr. Tagore: 

I enclose two press-cuttings which came to me to-day about the 
performance of the Post Office in Dublin. It is the only information 
I have, no doubt because the Company went on tour, either the 
night of the performance or the next morning. I have written to 
the Manager however for details and will let you know. I gather 
from thcsp two notices that the audience was enthusiastic. I am 
going to Ireland to-morrow and will write from there about the 
jjoems, which I found yesterday on my return from the country. 
I think it will take me seven or eight days to take them in properly 
and come to some conclusion, before advising you.^® 

Many thanks for your letter and forgive my dictating this, but 
I am very tired to-day and have in vain tried to make myself sit 
down with a pen in my hand. 

Yours 
W. B. Yeats 


18, Woburn Buildings, 
Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C. 

Wednesday [21st May 1913?] 

Dear Mr. Tagore: 

I have just heard from the Manager. He says “The play was 
very successful with the house, which was quite enthusiastic. I 
think the performance was middling, the strange clothes worried 
the players and we had not quite as much time as we should have 
had for rehearsal, but everything went very smoothly. I think 
Senghan (he is our general handy man) made a charming scene. 
Everyone I have met liked the play but of course I left Ireland next 
day and so did not see many people.’’ 

I will write when I get other opinions. 

Yours 
W. B, Yeats 
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Goole Park, 

Gort, 

Co. Galway. 

May 25 [Sunday 1913?] 

Dear Mr. Tagore: 

I am not sure of getting to London Saturday. 1 may have to 
put off till Sunday. 

I am reading the new poems everyday and with deep delight. 
I feel that the love poems probably lose more in translation than 
the others and they seem to need rhyme and the lightness of some 
lyrical measure, but great beauty remains.^^ 

Yours very sincerely 
W. B. Yeats 


Goole Park, 
Gort, 

Co. Galway 
May 21 [1914?] 

Dear Mr. Tagore: 

I have talked over The Post Office with Lady Gregory and we 
are both most anxious to put on the play at ‘The Court Theatre* 
in June or July. We will put our best people into it and will take 
out of the cast those whose Irish accents proved too strong at the 
Dublin performance. If I have your consent I will get the Manager 
to send you an agreement and explain to you the terms on which 
we give the plays. I believe we can give a fine performance. I shall 
return to London on Saturday of next week and by that time will 
have gone through all the new poems. I read a number yesterday 
and thought them most beautiful. I am making a few suggestions in 
pencil on the margin. 

Yours always 
W. B. Yeats 
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C/o Lady Gregory 
Coole Park, 

Gort, 

Go. Galway. 

September 12 [1914?] 

Dear Mr. Tagore: 

I have not written to you all these months because somebody 
told me how busy you are with letters and the answering of letters. 
Indeed I have kept from you several news. I must write now however. 
You will remember Iseult Gonne whom I brought to see you. She 
has worked for months with Mukeijea and Madam Gonne writes 
to me that Mukeijea praises greatly her pen and skill.^® They have 
translated a great portion of The Gardener from Bengali into French, 
and want leave to publish a translation in France. They have 
sent me a number of translations in French. I am not good 
enough a French scholar to judge their style. In fact I think we 
want a very cultivated Frenchman for this and though I have made 
several attempts this war makes it difficult here to find a competent 
critic. I think however very highly of Iseult’s literary gift so much 
so that last time I was in Paris I offered to edit a little book of prose 
poems of hers in English and French. Now without my convincing 
myself of the merit of those translations (Robert Gregory tells me, 
the one I have shown him is very good and spirited but he is not a 
Frenchman though a good French scholar) I do not like to ask you 
straightout to give her and Mukeijea the translation rights. I would 
be greatly obliged however if you would give those rights to no one 
else for a time. When I get back to London I may be able to 
find a sufficient critic or can then send you the translations. 1 
know that the girl has a delicate feeling for words despite her 
youth, and she has what may grow into very great literary 
talent.^* 

I had planned to go to India this winter. I had wanted to hear 
some minstrels (?) sing your poems and to study the world out of 
which you have made them. In 1916 1 go again to lecture in U.S.A. 
(1 was there this year) and had hoped to speak much for you, and 
your poetry. However this war makes such a journey impossible. 
I shall 1 believe have to stay near the Abbey Theatre which may be 
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hard hit for people will not go to theatres now. Your poetry remains 
to me as beautiful as when I first read it. 

Yours sincerely 
W. B. Years 

I send you with this my only religious poem The Hour Glass^^ privately 
printed by my sister. It is an old prose play of mine rewritten in verse. 


Coole Park, 
Cxort, 

Co. Galway, 
July 31 [1915?] 

Dear Mr. Tagore: 

I have been for some time on the point of writing and now comes 
a letter from Robert Bridges to conquer my indolence. I was staying 
with him some time ago and he showed me the MS of an anthology 
he is compiling, and some slight changes he wanted to make in a 
translation from something of yours. He tells me now that Macmillan 
has showed him a letter from you refusing, lest I should be offended, 
to allow him to make those changes.^^ I had already heard some¬ 
thing of the matter from Binyon and written to Rothenstein about 
it. I should be sorry to prevent Robert Bridges from making the 
slight changes he wishes. He is at moments a most admirable poet 
and always the chief scholar in English style now living. His creative 
power is not great though very exquisite but no living man is so 
well fitted to measure and amend a detail of speech. 1 have the 
same mother tongue that he has, but I would be grateful should he 
care to revise a poem of mine, and certainly I would be ashamed if 
consideration for my revision should keep you from accepting his. 
1 feel that he is the head of my crafl in England and have felt so 
since the death of Swinburne, or from before it, for Swinburne’s 
abundant genius repelled me. I wonder if you know his poem “The 
Dead Child” (it is in the Oxford Anthology). I was ill a year ago 
and the first sign of getting well again was that one morning, I felt 
again a desire to read poetry. I chanced on this ()pem but foimd it 
unendurably poignant. 
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The young girl I told you of after making with the help of her 
Bengali teacher some translations of your works into French, which 
Sturge Moore and his wife (who has translated your child poems into 
French) think better than Henri Gide’s translation, became indolent 
and then obstinate and gave up her Bengali lessons and started 
writing poems of her own in French,^’ Then came the war and she 
turned nurse in some hospital. I doubt if she will ever return to her 
lessons. She is too young and beautiful to be industrious. Is there 
any likelihood of your autobiography being published in English? 
I believe it would be very successful if it came out at the close of the 
war and thus it would help your fame more just now than any other 
book you could publish. Your readers know your poetry and your 
philosophy to some extent, and they are curious to understand its 
relation to your country and history.^® To judge too by what I have 
heard of the book it might have political importance. If I thought 
the matter rested with Macmillan I would find some means (I do 
not know him personally) of urging on the publication. 

Our Irish theatre is having a hard struggle because of the war 
but we hope to get safely through the bad times. 

Yours 
W. B. Yeats 


Savfie Club 
107 Piccadilly 
London 


April 24 [1918?] 


My dear Tagore: 

. It is a long while since I have written to you but you have not 
been out of my thoughts. Your “Autobiography** especially has been 
a great pleasure.^® I wish you could give us the latter half—your 
thoughts on your own life work, and on the different movements 
of modern Bengal. The more is now written for Bengal, the more it 
would interest Europe. I write chiefly to ask if you can tell me any¬ 
thing of the fate of Mukeiji, the young Indian who translated your 
Post Office into English. He became Bengali tutor to this young girl 
1 brought to see you.®® She is now a studtot of Sanskrit and Bengali 
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at the School of Oriental Studies in Finsbury Circus in London. She 
has been much distressed to hear that Mukeiji has lost his mind.^^ 
She may have written to you already as she asked me for your 
address and if this is so do not trouble to answer this letter as I will 
learn your answer from her. I heard the ill news of Mukeiji which 
has I hope been exaggerated at Oxford where I was entertained at 
their annual dinner of the Indian students.®^ 

I am married now (my wife a Miss Hyde-Lees knows and cares 
for your work) and plan to spend my winters in Oxford a stone’s 
throw from the Bodleian and my summers in Galway where 
I have bought an old tower, with a good trout stream under its 
windows. 

Yours sincerely 
W B. Yeats 


42 Fitzwilliam Square, 
Dublin. 

Phone 61831 
Sept 7 [1931 ?J 


Dear Tagore: 

They wrote me some time ago to ask me to contribute to your 
Golden BookP I forgot and then Rothenstein wrote to me, but his 
letter, delayed in the post, only reached me two days ago. I have 
been travelling about, and shall be for some days yet and when I 
am settled enough to think it may be too late. 1 therefore want to 
tell you that 1 am still your most loyal student and admirer. Your 
poems as you know came to me as a great excitement; and of recent 
years I have found wisdom and beauty, or both, in your prose— 
The Home and the Wmld^^ the short stories and autobiography. 

Since we met I have married. 1 have now two children, a boy 
and a girl and feel more knitted into life; and life, when I think of 
it as separated from all that is not itself, from all that is complicated 
and mechanical, takes to my imagination an Asiatic form.^ That 
form I found first in your works and afterwards 4n certain Chinese 
poets and Japanese prose Writers. What an excitement it was the 
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APPENDIX B 


Chronology of Yeats’s Life* 

(with special reference to the development of his interest in India) 

Poems, mentioned chronologically, are either on Indian 
or related themes, or of special interest to this study, 

1865 Born on June 13, near Dublin. (Tagore was bom in India in 
1861.) 

1868 Goes over to London with family, and except for visits to his 
grandfather’s in Sligo, lives there till 1880 when the family 
returns to Howth near Dublin. 

1875 Attends Godolphin School in Hammersmith till 1880. Develops 
interest in natural history. 

1878 (Young Tagore in England for a year and a half as a student, 
-79 first at Brighton, and then at the University College, London.) 

1881 Attends (till December 1883) Erasmus Smith High School, in 
Dublin, from Howth. Fanatical interest in Darwinism. 

1883 Begins writing poems. Charles Johnston classmate. (Johnston 
soon became an ardent Theosophist.) 

1884 On graduation from High School decides to study art, and 
attends Metropolitan School of Art, Kildare Street, Dublin, 
from May 1884 till July 1885. Meets among fellow students, 
George Russell (AE) who already had begun painting his 
mystical visions. “Oriental epoch’* begins among Dublin 
young people. Most probably starts reading, at his mystic 
friend’s instance, Indian sacred books. Available books in the 
series called The Sacred Books of the East (ed. Max Mttller) were: 
Buddhist Sutras (1881), The Bhagawat Gita (1882), and the 
Upanishads, 2 Vols. (1874, 1884). Also reads Kalidasa and 
possiblv other available books on Indian drama and theatre, 
rr. L. Dume suggests the following books: N. C. Chatto- 

* In the preparation of this chronology I have been helped by Thomas L. 
fume's unpublished dissertation H^iUuun JB$ttier Teats: a SiWdy ef His Jieaduigs 
(Temple Umverrity, 1950^. * 
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padhyaya. The Tairas or Popular Dramas of Bengal (London, 
1882), H. H. Wilson, Select Spedrruns of the Theatre of the Hm&j^ 
(London, 1835 and 1871).] 

1885 Family moves to Dublin. Reads A. P. Sinnett’s Esotmc Buddhi’^ 
sm (1883). Organizes with Charles Johnston and others the 
Dublin Hermetic Society to discuss the wonders of the Eastern 
philosophy. Mohini Chatterjee, special emissary of Madame 
Blavatsky, visits Dublin. Young Dublin Theosophists get 
special tutoring in the Vedas and the Upanifads from the 
Indian students at Trinity College. Publishes in the Dublin 
University Review “The Island of Statues** and “The Seeker**— 
the latter having Indian references. Reads Balzac and begins 
planning The Shadowy Waters. 

1886 Leaves art school. Interest grows in psychial research and 
mysticism. Goes with Katharine Tynan for the first experience 
of spiritualistic stances. Meets O’Leary and gets interested 
in Irish nationalism. (Charles Johnston organizes Dublin 
Lodge of the Theosophical Society.) Publishes his “Indian** 
poems in the Dublin University Review: “Quatrains and Apho¬ 
risms’* ; “From the Book of Kauri the Indian—/ Section V. 
On the Nature of God” (later the title changed to “Kanva, 
the Indian, on God,” and still later, in 1895, “The Indian 
upon God”); and “An Indian Song” (later changed to “The 
Indian to His Love”). Probably writes “Kanva on Himself” 
(first published in The Wanderings of Oisin and Other PoemSy 
1889), which is really the early version of “Mohini Chattcijce** 
(1929). Begins The Wanderings of Oisin, with the sug^^estion 
of the conception of the three Gunas. Use of symbolism begins. 

1887 Moves in June to London with family. Joins the Theosophical 
Society and regularly visits Madame Blavatsky, who arrived in 
London in May. Reads Isis Unveiled, Publishes in the Dublin 
University Review “Jealousy” (later “Anashuya and Vijaya”). 

1888 Edits Fairy and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry and Poems and 

Ballads of Toung Ireland. Reads Blavatsky’s The Secret Doctrine, 
and becomes a member of the Esoteric Section of the Theoso¬ 
phical Society. ^ 

1889 The Wanderings of Oisin and Other Poems, first book of verse, 
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published. Meets Maud Gk>nne. Begins serious study and 
editing of Blake with Edwin Ellis. Studies regularly at the 
British Museum and meets there MacGregor Mathers of the 
Golden Dawn. Meets Annie Besant at the Blavatsky Lodge as a 
fellow member of the Theosophical Society, and conducts with 
her experiments in clairvoyance. 

1890 Resigns, in May, from the Theosophical Society, and joins 
MacGregor Mathers’s Order of the Golden Dawn. Edits 
Representative Irish Tales. Meets Florence Farr. (Tagore in 
England again for a short while. They never met.) 

1891 Proposes marriage to Maud Gk>nne and is turned down. She is 
initiated into the Golden Dawn. Rhymers* Club is organized. 
Organizes Irish Literary Society in London. Blake editing 
completed. Death of Parnell. 

1893 The Works of William Blake (3 Vols.), The Poems of William 
Blake (a selection), and The Celtic Twilight ipuhWshcd. 

1894 Visits Paris for the first time and meets Verlaine. Gomes to 
know, through Arthur Symons, the Symbolist Movement 
in France. Attends the production of Axel in Paris. Attends 
Mallarm6*s famous literary evenings. 

1896 Takes rooms at 18 Woburn Buildings, where he lived for the 
next twenty years. Begins working on the Irish Mystical Order 
in collaboration with Maud Gonne, Mathers, George Pollex- 
fen, AE, and, later. Lady Gregory, whom he meets this year. 
Probably reads Henry D’Arbois de Jubainvillc’s Le Cycle 
mythologique IrUmdais. 

1897 Esoteric stories published in The Secret Rose. 

1898 Plans Irish Literary Theatre with Lady Gregory, George 
Moore, and Edward Martyn to produce mystical plays and 
to show that Ireland has not been “the home of buffoonery 
and easy sentiment, as it has been represented, but the home 
of an ancient feudalism.** Writes “Song of Mongan,** on the 
theme of reincarnation (title later changed to “He Thinks 
of His Past Greatness’*)' 

1899 Proposes rituals for Irish Mystical Order incorporating Indian 
Tattoos. Works on The Shadon^ Waters. 

1900 The Shadowy Waters, using Indian conceptions, published tn 
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The North American Review, Heads a revolt against the autocracy 
of Mathers in the Golden Dawn; probably becomes the head 
of the London “Temple.” 

1902 ('amily comes back to Ireland. The Irish National Theatre, 
with Yeats as President, replaces the Literary Theatre. 
Dictates the play Where There Is Nothing to Lady Gregory and 
Douglas Hyde. 

1903 First collection of essays— Ideas of Good and Evil, Maud Gonne 
suddenly marries John MacBride. The plans for Irish Mystical 
Order given up. Writes “The Players Ask for a Blessing.” 

1905 The Shadowy Waters produced by Florence Farr for a Thcoso- 
phical convention in London. 

1909 Begins keeping mystical diary. Becomes interested in the 
phenomena of Spiritualism. 

1910 Writes “To a Child Dancing in the Wind” on Iseiilt Gonne. 

1911 Renewed interest in psychical research and stances. Second 
revision of The Shadowy Waters, 

1912 (Third visit of Tagore in England.) Meets Tagore for the first 
time, through Rothenstein; presides over his reception, gives 
readings from his poetry. Makes selection for and writes 
introduction to Gitanjali. Iseult Gk)nne begins learning Bengali 
to read Tagore in the original. Suggests to Edmund Gk>sse 
to make Tagore a member of the Royal Society of Literature 
though the suggestion is turned down. Proposal to make 
Tagore the Poet Laureate of England. Reads Taru Dutta, 
Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan; E. P. Horwitz, The 
Indian Theatre (1912), and probably The Dasarupa or Hindu 
Canons of DranuUurgyt ed. Fitz-Edward Hall. Writes “Two 
Years Later.” 

1913 Arranges for the production of Tagore’s The King of the Dark 
Chamber at the Little Theatre in London. Abbey Theatre 
produces Tagore’s The Post Office, Iseult Gonne translates 
some poems of Tagore for The Gardener, Tagore’s plays Chitra 
is published. Tagore lectures in America and later in London 
to correct the exposition of Indian spiritual heritage given by 
the religious swamis. Nobel Prize is awarded tai^Tagore. 

(Pound as Yeats’s literary secretary in Sussex CSottage in 
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winter.) Comes to know Japanese jV<7A drama through Pound’s 
arrangement of FenoUosa’s notes. 

Sir John Woodroffe’s (Arthur Avalon) edition of Tantric 
Texts begins to be published. Writes “The Two Kings,” “The 
Three Beggars,” and “The Three Hermits.” 

1914 Visits France with Maud Gonne and Everard Feilding for 
investigating a modem miracle. Tagore’s series of lectures on 
the Upanisadic principles published as Sadhana. Reads The Toga 
System of Patanjali published that year by the Harvard Press. 
Writes “On Woman.” Mystical use of sex appears in his 
poetry. 

1915 Series of Mask-plays, like the Japanese Noh, begins with 
At the Hawk's Well. Declines knighthood, while Tagore accepts. 
Writes “Broken Dreams,” “Ego Dominus Tuus.” 

1917 Marries Georgie Hyde-Lees in October, and she begins to 
fake automatic writing for his diversion. Both Mrs. Yeats and 
Iseult Gonne become students of Sanskrit. Automatic writing 
proves unexpectedly exciting. Plans for constmcting a personal 
mystical system begin to take shape. 

1918 Theory of self and anti-self published in Per Arnica SiUntia 
Lunae. Writes “Solomon to Sheba,” “Solomon and the Witch,” 
“Michael Robartes and the Dancer.” 

1919 Writes “An Image from a Past-Life,” “The Double Vision of 
Michael Robartes,” “Prayer for Daughter,” “Nineteen 
Hundred and Nineteen.” 

1920 Michael Robartes and the Dancer published. Writes Calvary. 
(Tagore, who had renounced knighthood at the senseless 
killing of Indians in Punjab, is in England, and is coldly 
received everywhere because of his lack of loyalty to the 
British monarch.) Writes “All Souls* Night,” “On a Picture 
of a Black Centaur by Edmund Dulac.” 

1921 Four Plays for Dancers, a collection of his Noh plays, published. 

1922 Writes “The Hero, the Girl, and the Fool” with reference to 
Tagore’s Chitra. 

1923 Nobel Prize awarded. 

1925 A Vision publuhed in a limited edition. Writes “The Tower.’* 

1926 Writes “Parting.” 
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1927 Writes “A Dialogue of Self and Soul.** 

1928 The Tower published. Writes “At Algeciras—^A Meditation 
Upon Death,’* and “Mohini Chatteqee.** 

1930 [Tagore in England for the last time.] Writes appreciation of 
Tagore on his seventieth birthday for The Golden Book of 
Tagore. Writes “Fpr Anne Gregory.** 

1931 Meets Shri Purohit in London and encourages him to write 
his autobiography. Revision of A Vision continues. Writes 
“Vacillation,** “Coole Park and Ballylee, 1931.** 

1932 Publishes Words for Music Perhaps. Reads Baron F. Von 
Hiigel’s Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion (1921). 
Writes introduction to Shri Purohit’s autobiography. An 
Indian Monk. 

1933 Undergoes Steinach rejuvenation operation. Publishes The 
Winding Stair and Other Poems, and Collected Poems. 

1934 Collected Plays published. Writes introduction to Bhagawan 
Shri Hamsa’s The Holy Mountain. Writes “Supernatural Songs.’* 

1935 Seventieth birthday celebration in Dublin. Death of George 
Russell (AE). Meets Dorothy Wellesley. Spends winter in 
Majorca with Shri Purohit Swami, translating the Upani^ads. 
Begins writing The Heme's Egg as a variation on the theme of 
Tagore’s King of the Dark Chamber. Wheels and Butterflies 
published. 

1936 Early part of the year in Majorca. Edits The Oxford Book of 
Modem Verse, and includes poems by Tagore. Equal number 
of poems by Purohit Swami also included. Writes “Lapis 
Lazuli.’* 

1937 A revised, enlarged version of A Vision published.* Writes 
introduction to The Ten Principal Upanishads. Essays 193T1936 
published. Reads R. D. Ranade’s A Constructive Survey of 
Upanishadic Philosophy brought by Professor Abinash Bose 
as a gift from the author. Writes “Those Images.** 

1938 Writes On the Boiler, and an introduction to The Aphorisms 
of Toga. Reads Rilke. Writes “The Statues,** “The Man and 
the Echo,** “Under Ben Bulben.** 

1939 Death on January 28. ^ 









